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'Art.  L  Travels  in  the  tivo  Sicilies,  By  Henry  St^ inhume,  Efq.  in  the 
:  years  1777^  *77®>  ^779>  and  1780.  Vol.  ii.  4to.  il.  is.  boards. 
;  Elmlly  1785. 

T  is  remarked  concerning  the  greater  number  of  continu¬ 
ations,  fecond  parts,  and  fecond  volumes  not  publifhed 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  tirft,  that  they  arc  of  inferior  merit 
to  the  performances  to  which  they  arc  a  fequel.  This  is 
efpecially  true,"  in  general  -of  books  of  travels,  and  is  re¬ 
markably  fo,  of  this  fecond  volume  of  Swinburne’s  T  ravels. 
For.tlie  charafter  of  this  gentleman’s  firft  volume  we  refer 
our  readers  to  our  Review  for  April  1 783.  The  good  quali¬ 
ties  which  we  found  in  that  publication  are  not  lo  conlpicii- 
ousinthis;  the  bad  more  prominent.  It  is  on  the  whole, 
very  little  interefting  except  to  the  iniatiable  avidity  of  an- 
liquarians  and  virtuofi,  to  wlioin  no  objeft,  how'ever  trifling 
can  poflibly  appear  unimportant,  provided  it  favours  at  ail 
of  antiquity,  and  to  the  landfcape  painter  who  is  anxious  to 
ftore  his  imagination  with  the  moft  pifturcfque  aflemblages 
of  fcas,  rocks,  mountains,  rivers,  wmods,  and  vallies  interfper- 
fedwith  villages  and  beautiful  lawns.  It  is  not  a  fufficient 
Apology  for  Mr.  Swinburne  that  he  has  here  and  there  painted 
banners,  taken  notice  of  the  effefts  of  government  and  laws, 
?ndcombined  in  the  imagination  fo  me  natural' appearance, 
^vith  fome  theory  of  natural  philofophy.  The  queftion  is, 
^’hat  proportion  do  the  remarks  that  are  good,  or  even 
folerable,  bear  to  the  great  extent  of  a  thick  quarto  volume  ? 
pN'c.  Rev.  Aug.  1785.  F  Concifenefs 
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Concifcncfs,  fo  much  ftudiecl  by  the  writers  of  antiquity,' 
in  modern  times  when  “  of  writing  books  there  is  no  end 
nioft  niiferably  neglefled,  and,  as  it  were,  ftudioeil 
avoided.  Wliaris  excellent,  and  vrorthy  of  general  atten- 
tion.in*tlns  fccond  volume  of  Mr.  Swinbiirne’s  might  be  we" 
comprized  in  a  moderate  duodecimo,  printed  on  as  large  j 
Type  as  that  before  us.  A  Ihort  extraft  from  the  outfe: 
of  our  author  will  give  a  pretty  juft  idea  of  his  whole  travel’ 

‘  After  niy  return  from  Puglia,  I  devoted  the  cooler  days  of  the 
enfuing  fummer  and  autumn  to  cxcurfions  in  the  neighbourhood ci 
Naples,  a  country  already  defenhed  by  many  authors ;  but,  a» 
fevcral  of  my  readers  may  not  poircfs  thofc  deferiptions,  I  hope  v 
apology  need  be  made  for  including  the  capital  in  my  general  iourf« 
the  kingdom. 

‘  My  fil  l!  voyage  was  to  the  iflandof  Capri,  about  eighteen  iniiei 
fouth  of  Naples,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf.  Steep  clitfs  and  gniini 
mafles  of  rock  gave  it  a  wildnefs  of  fciuurc  which,  as  1  approachtii, 
was  gradually  lbficf?cd  by  patches  of  verdarc  and  cluitcrs  of  whit: 
houfes. 

I'he  landfcapc  round  the  place  of  debarking  is  compolcd  of  vari¬ 
ous  trees  rich  in  luxuriant  foliage,  cottages  railed  on  terrace;,  i 
fmooth  ftrand  with  groups  of  mariners,  painted  boats  drawn  02 
Ihore,  or  dancing  on  the  furge,  villas  peeping  through  the  grove,  aii: 
to  complete  the  fcenc,  bold  rocks  projefting  into  the  bofom  of  thf 
deep.  On  a  ridge  between  two  rugged  eminences,  which  form  th: 
extremities  of  the  illand,  and  rear  their  fliaggy  fummits  to  a  trenienu- 
ous  height,  I  difeovered  the  cupolas  and  buildings  of  the  epifcopil 
.city  ;  at  adiftanceit  had  the  appearance  of  a  confiderable  place,  oiu 
nearer  view  it  dwindled  to  a  village. 

•  Frotn  the  town  I  followed  an  amient  caufeway  to  th®  eaftern  fum- 
mit  of  Capri^  where  cliffs  of  ftupendous  altitude  overhang  thf 
channel  that  feperates  the  illand  from  Cape  Campanella.  I'hoiigi 
iny  eyes  had  long  been  acuflonriedito  vail,  as  well  iis  charming  prui- 
pects,  yet  the  view  from  hence  is  fo  cxtenfive,  grand  and  bcaiuitul 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  behold  it  without  emotions  of  furprize  anJ 
rapture  :  At  one  glance  I  took  in  a  range  of  edaft  exceeding 
hundred  miles  in  length,  reaching  from  Mondragone  to  Cape  delli 
Licofa.  Within  thefe  bounds  is  coinprifed  an  afl'emblage  of  ohicitj 
that  few  countries  can  boaftof;  before  me  lay  feveral  rich  an- 
populous  lilands  ;  Naples,  with  all  its  hills  and  fwarrtiing  fuburbN 
backed  by  the  towering-  Appenine ;  Vefuvius  pouring  ton- 
volumes  of  fmoke  ;  at  its  feet  iniiunlerable  villages  arvd  verdant 
plains  contralled  with  purple  lavas  ;  immediately  under  me 
nerva’s  Promontory  advancing  towards  Capri,  and  dividing 
Ncafpolitan  Bay  from  the  femicircular  bafon  of  Salerno,  at  the  botton> 
4»f  which  the  fun-beams  pointed  out  the  white  ruins  of  Paeftum.’ 

‘  If  the  magnificence  of  this  feene,  continues  Mr.  Swlnhurnf, 
would  baffle  the  (kill  of  the  greateft  painter,  how  feeble  muft  be  M 
idea  my  defeription  can  convey  of  the  profpeft  enjoyed  from  tl* 
Chapel  of  Santa  Maria.  This  is  a  hermitage  inhabited  by  a  limp*; 
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lunlcttercd  anachoret,  who^  vegetates  011  a  fpot,  where  perfons  of  a 
Rvery  ditferent  caft  of  charClcr  once  refiJcd.  Here  ftood  thefummer 
5 palace  of  I'iberlus  Ctelar ;  here  he  ipent  great  part  of  ten  years, 
ihidden  troin  the  world,  and  wallowing  in  moft  beaftly  dcbauch- 


^encs. 


M 


As  contraft  is  a  natural;  and  indeed  a  very  ftrong  bond  of 
conneftion,  the  traniition  from  the  hermit  toTiberius  iscafy, 
and  alfo  happy  in  this  refpeft,  that  it  glances  at  the  paft  and 
the  prefent  fituation  of  Italy.  But  here  lie  ought  to  have 
Iftopncd.  He  ought  not  to  have  wafted  his  page  w^itli 
Quotations  from  Suetonius,  or  entered  at  all  on  the  fubjeft 
|of  the  probable  exaggerations  of  that  writer.  Digreffiohs  of 
tliehiftorical  kind,  to  an  extcnt'that  defies  all  regard  to  pro¬ 
portion, are  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  herd  of  modern  travellers, 
who  generally  fell  their  travels  to  Bookfellers  at  fo  much  per 
printed  iBeet.  But  it  is  a  great  blemilh  in  their  compolitions. 
It  is  iieedlcfsfor  a  reader  to  tranfport  himfelf  on  the  wings 
of  fancy  to  any  fpot  in  Italy,  in  order  to  comprehencj  a 
ftory  in  a  Roman  Hiftorian.  There  is  by  far  too  much 
hiftorv  in  the  volume  under  review,  and  that,  not  .always 
very  interefting  in  its  nature;  we  are  pleafed  however  wnth 
hiftorical  digrelTions  where  they  are  prompted,  and 
mixed  with  ingenuity  of  obfervation,  but  difgufted  at  once 
with  the  meagernefs  of  a  chronicle,  and  the  impropriety  of 
its  iiitrodufVion.  We  can  hear  our  authors  brief  hiftory  of 
yiaia  but  are  foon  fatiated  with  his  details  concerning  the 
iiucceliive  governors  of  Naples  and  Sicilly.  A  book  of 
jtravels  into  anv  country  is  not  the  place  where  we  are  pre- 
Ipared  to  look  for  its  hiftorv. 

I  That  we' may  fubihit  our"criticiflns  to  the  judgment  of 
pur  readers,  we  fhall  lay  before  them  the  hiftory  of  Baia*,  in 
he  volume  before  us  whicli  we  approve,  and  examples  of 
hofedetails  in  the  hiftory  of  Naples  and  Sicily  which  we  con- 
yemn. 

‘  We  next  entered  a  bay,  where  the  placid  waters  reflect  the 
luiuilated  remnants  ol  Baia,  that  center  of  pleafures,  that  elegant 
Nfort  ot  the  gay  niafters  of  the  world.  The  hot  fprings  and 
^‘cdicinal  vapours  that  abound  in  its  environs  muft  very  early  have 
pcited  the  attention  of  valetudinarians,  as  cathing  was  the  cbnftant 
place  of  the  G  reeks  while  in  health,  and  their  remedy  when  difeafed  ; 
pur  Baix  does  notfeem  to  have  attained  a  degree  pf  celebrity  fuperior 
|o  that  of  other  baths,  till  the  Roman  common-wealth  began  to  be 
a  the  wane  ;  as  foon  as  the  plunder  of  a  conquered  world  was 
•ansferred  from  works  of  public  ufc  and  ornament  to  ol>je<5ls  of  private 
uxury,  the  tranfeendent  advantages  which  Baia:  ofiered  to  Roman 
oluptuaries,  Hying  from  the  capital  in  feaixrh  of  health  and  plcafure, 
attended  to  w  ith  cnthuliafm  :  the  variety  of  its  natural  baths,  the 
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loft nefs  of  Its  climate,  and  the  beauties  of  Its  landfcapc,  caT»tivatei 
the  minds  of  opulent  nobles,  whole  paihon  for  bathint^  knew  : 
bounds  ;  abundance  of  hnen  and  dirule  of  ointments  render  t: 
practice  let's  nccefTary  in. modern  life,  l)Ut  the  ancients  performed  ji 
cxcrcifc,  engas^ed  in  no  lludy,  without  previous  ablutioiiS,  whlclu' 
Rome  required  an  enormous  expence  in  aqueducts,  ftoves  and 
tendants  :  a  place,  therefore,  where  waters  naturally  heated  to  eve  < 
degree  of  warmth  bubbled  fpontaneoully  out  of  the  ground,  in  r'r 
pleafanteft  o£  all  fituations,  was  fuch  a  treafu’i'e  as  could, not  : 
overlooked.  Baiie  was  this  place  in  the  higheft  pcrfixTion  ;  its 
communication  with  Rome  was  ah'o'a  point  of  great  u*cight.  Hithr 
atfirft  retired  for  a  temporary  relaxation  the  mighty  rulers  of  thcer, 
pirc,  to  firing  anew  their  nerves  and  ’revive  their  fplrits,  tatlguu 
with  bloody  campaigns  and  civil  conterts  ;  their  habitations  we  r 
I'mall  and  modcfl,  but  foon  increafing  luxury  added  palace  to  pal.c 
with  llich  expedition  and  fumptuofity,  that  ground  w^as  wanting;  f: 
the  vaft  demand ;  entcrprifing  architecls,  fupporred  by  iminu: 
wealth,  carried  their  foundations  into  the  lea,,  and  drove  tlvu  elenu 
back  from  its  ancient  limits  :  it  has  fince  taken  ample  revenge,  tiv 
recovered  much  more  than  it  ever  loll. 

‘  Frombeing  a  place  of  refort  for  a  fcafon,  Baia?  now  grew  up* 
a  permanent  city  ;  whoever  found  himfelf  difqualified  by  age,  orirl 
firmity,  for  fulfainingany  longer  an  aftive  part  on  the  political  the:itrv 
"whoever,  from  an  indolent  difpofition^  fought  a  place  where  r  \ 
pleafurcs  of  a  town  were  combined  with  the  fvvceis  of  a  rural  lin:; 
whoever  wifhed  to  withdraw^  from  the  dano^crous  neighbourhood  <; 
a  court,  and  the  banefuheye  of  informers,  flocked  hither,  to  eivov 
life  untainted  with  fear  anef  trouble..  Such  affluence  of  wealthy  i 
habitants  rendered  Bala;  as  mXteh  a  miracle  of  art  as  it  was  before  c 
nature  ;  its  fplendour  may  be  inferred  from  its  innumerable  ri!ln5,f 
heaps  of  marbles,  mofaics,  llucco,  and  other  precious  fragments  v: 
laftce  •  .  '  • 

*  It'  flbnriflicd  ki  full  glory  down  to  the  days  of  Theodorlc  t!:; 
Goth  ;•  but  the  dell ru(l:lion  of  thefe  enchanted  palaces  followed  (juiik- 
ly  upon  the  Irruption  of  the  northern  conquerors,  who  overtuint^ 
tiie  Roman  fyllem,  facked  and  burnt  all  before  them,  and  deftro;,:. 
ordlfpcrfeJ  the  whole  race  of  nobility.  Lol's  of  fortune  ieit  rh: 
Romans  neither  the  means,  nor  indeed  the  thought  of  fupporting 
expenfivc  eftabliflimcnts,  whie'h  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  perie( 

•  during  peace  and  profperit}’.  No  foor.er  ha  i  opulence  w’ithdniu: 
her  ha4id,  'than  the.  unbridled  fea  ruffled  back  upon  its  old  doni.dr. 
moles  and  buttrclics  were  torn  afunder  and  wallicd  awav  ;  v\.hoU 
promontories,  with  the  proud  towers  that  once  crowned  their  brc\v?{ 
were  undermined  and  tumbled  headlong  into  the  deep,  where,  nv.ui; 
feet  below''  the  furtace,  pavements  of  llrcets,  foundations  of  houfesa 
maflesof  walls  may  ftili  be  deferied.  Internal  commotions  ot  t 
caith  contributed  alfo  largely  to  this  generahdevaflation  ;  mephitv 
vapours  and  ftagnated  w^aters  have  converted  this  favourite  feat' 
health  into  the  den  of  pellilence,  at  lead  during  the  cflival  hear; 
yet  Biuae  in  its  ruined  date,  and  dripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  ’ 
prefents  many  beautiful  and  di  iking  luhjeds  for  t;hc  pencil.’ 
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ivealth,  and  luxury  improved  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
^  ?ven  encroached  on  the  domain  of  the  ocean.  Thefe  caufes 
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f  Nothing  can  exceed  this  delcription:  nor  is  it  unnaturally 
$  forelled  upon  the  reader.  I’he  ruin,s  of  Baia?  carry  back  the 
I'liews  of  the  traveller  to  what  this  city  was  in  ancient  times, 
whldi  Irom  which  he  delcends  by  the  thread  of  hiflory,  and  marks 
s  and  I  the  caules  which  have  made  it  what  it  now  is.  Power, 

J  to  ever! 
id,  in 

d.not  I  |)eihg  removed,  nature  refumed  her  wildnefs  and  the  fea  more 

;  its  calvl  its  antient  limits.  _  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  prelent 

Hithr  j;  pipeft  of  Naples  that  juftifies  in  a  traveller,  whole  bufinels 

[)t  tl^c  i::.p  delcription,'  ^lot  narration  ;  fuch  deduft ions  as  thcle. 

!  hitiguup  <  Upon  the  divifion  of  the  empire,  N't  pies  was  alligned  to  the  eafl^ 

Plfprn  monarch,  and  being  connected  with  Greece  by  language  and 

yfiananners,  long  prclerved  its  allegiance  to  that  crown  under  a  kind  of 

annii^^  or  fiibordinate  republican  government;  it  appeared  rather 

V  iMnni-  more  independent  iVatc  after  the  Exarch  Longinus  had  placed  a 

fiiuke  at.lts  head  ;  a  regular  fucceffion  is  to  be  traced  of  thefe  magif- 

’  ‘  /f^rates,  who  were  fometimes  defpotic  princes,  at  othh' periods  fubjedrt 

^'1^0  the  controul-of  the  municipal  body.  This  citv  futfered  feverely 
•ew 

uom  the  Saracens,  whv')  invaded  Italy  towards  the  opening  of  the 
Li>e-  I  nth  century,  for  fuch  dm  vpek  was  made  of  its  iightliig  men,  that 
/  the  duke  was. compelled  »to  publlf^i  an  invitation  throughout  the 
I  iueighbou/mg  rtate§,  oflering  wives  and  houfes  to  any  adventurers  that 
,  ,  I  'vvould  fettle  in  the  Uiwn.  King  ’Kogqr,  after  the  redu61ion  of  every 

uoou'  I iother  place  that  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  I^aples,  wasyo- 
o  civo)  I  jnj^tarily  admitted  hei/C,  and  the  ducal  government  abolilhed ;  a 
I  :cotcmpbrary  writer  defcrlbes  Naples  as  large  and,lfrpng,  defended  on 
.  S^ne  tide  by  the  lea,  and  od  the  other  by  lofty  wa.lls,  lb  as  t6  be 
ibie  #  »deemed  impregnable  by  aflault  ;  .thelc  bulwarks  were  rnuch  damaged 
igmciitav  X  ^hy  the  emperor. Hen ry_the  Sixth,^  and  levelled  to  the  grouaid  by  his 
^  ^  I  ^.grandlbn  Conrad,  w  ho  di I  mantled  the  city  on  account  of  its  ^db?i;hig 

)doiic  t  I  iQ  papal  party.  Frederick  tl>e  Second  had  lliewn  it  more  favour-^ 
vcc  I  .(^QnfcjQyg  jj.g  j  importance,  he  intcndewl  to  ralfe  k 

)veraiii:t  jtothe  dignity  of  a  capital,  anik  m  order  to  render  it  more  wonhy  of 
^  dillinc.tion,  transferred  -the  unlverfity  of  Bologne  hither,  Ciiir 

:  leit  tn.|.  I  ibellilhed  the  city  ’with  new  bu-Udings  and  repaired  the  old  ones;  the 
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^tnd  Naples  foon  came  to  vie  with  the  tirtf  cities  In  Euro|>c  for  beau¬ 
ty,  wealth  and  numbers ;  but  its  military  ftrength  and  fafety  dccrcaf- 
rJ  as  its  boundaries  w'ere  extended ;  ill  provided  with  fortlhcaiions 
and  detenders,  it  ufually  threw, open  itsgiUcs  and  received  with  fub- 
.  rrnffion  W'hatcver  commander  viclory  had"  crowned  in  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Some  exceptions  are  to  be  made,  and  fome  generals,  after  dc- 
xeaiing  their  enemy  have  met  w'ith  a  r.rpuli'e  before  itS'  walls.  The 
^'iceroyalty  of  Moncada  exhibited  in  1528  a  remarkable  infiance  in 
the  deftru^tion  of  the  w  hole  French  army,  which  under  Lautrec  had 
ioag and  clofcly  befieged  Naples.  Tumults  were  frequent,  during 
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the  aclmlulftration  of  viceroys,  arifing  from  continual  exaftions,  InJ' 
creating  tuxes,  fcarcity  of  provifions  and  a  weak  government;  Tnc 
grand  infurrcClinn  under  Maflanicllo  wore  a  more  di final  complexion 
than  all  the  preceding  difturbunces,  and  threatened  the  dlfmemberir^-  * 
of  this  valuable  branch  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy.  Since  that  periods 
the  annals  of  this  city  are  barren  of  memorable  events, 

Tliefc  fafts  are  by  no  means  interefting  as  they  are  here 
related;’  and  if  they  were,  it  is  not  necefl'ary  that  we  fhould 
accompany  Mr.  Swinburne  to  Naples  to  be  informed  of 
them. 

Again,  our  author  takes  up  nearly  two  flieets  with  a  fkctch 
of  the  Hiftory  of  Sicily  from  the  earlieft  fables  of  Sicilian 


Chronologiils,  who  he*  tells  us,  deduce  the  pedigree  of  their 
nation  in  a  regular  line  from  Corner  the  fon  of  Japhet, 
whom  they  fuppofe  to  have  fettled  in  Sicily  very  foon  after 
the  flood,  to  Ferdinand  the  third  of  Sicily  and  the  fourth  of 
Naples  ;  this  is  a  very  good  abridgment  of  the  Sicilian  hiftory 
for  the  life  of  fchools  :  but  it  is  deflitute  of  that  circiim^lanti-f 
alitv  and  thofe  general  views  which  beftow  fo  great  a  charm 
on  particular  fail’s,  and  which  we  cannot  expeft  in  the  pro- 
duitions  of  the  chronologift.  But  if  Mr.  Swinburne'had  in 
one  or  two  large  volumes  given  a  legitimate,  a  noble,  and 
interefting  hiftory  of  the  Sicilies,  ftill  we  fhould  have  faid 
that  a  book  of  travels  is  not  theplacfe  where  we  fhould  natu¬ 
rally  look  for  fuch  an  hiftory.  In  all  juft  cornpofitions  the:; 
is  an  unity  of  defign,  even  travels  and  voyages  not  excepted. 
In  thefe  we  expeit,^'not  a  hiftory  of  kingdoms,  cities, 
towns,  but  rather  a  defeription  of  their  prefent  fttuations. 
Or,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  ifan  hiftorical  fketch  is  at  aIU| 
proper,  it  is  only  then  proper  when  fome  ftriking  circum-te 
ftances  carry  back  the  mind  to  the  caufes  that  gave  them^ 
birth.  ■ 

The  wcaknefs,  the  fuperftitlon,  the  credulity  of  mankind  | 
untutored  by  letters,  are  in  the  prefent  enlightened  period  fb  ge- 
nerallv  known  and  acknowledged,  that  to  cultivated  minds 
are  fubjedfts  not  ©fpleafajitry  or  ridicule,  but  of  pity  and  very® 
ferious  fj)ecu!ation.  Yet  Mr.  Swinburne  very  often  enter- y 
tains  his  readers  with  fuch  legendary  tales  as  the  fbllowin5;| 
of  Mallei  Peter  Barliardus,  which  he  acknowledges  to 
chitdifh  but  which  he  relates  becaule  it  is  uiiiverlally  belicved^^ 
at  Salerno.  f 

‘  Peter  Barliardus  was  a  famous  fchoolmafter,  ninety-five  yearji^ 
old,  con.e(p>ently  a  great  magician.  One  day  his  grand-childr«.i 
who  were  under  his  tuition,  happened  to  meet  with  his  conjinin 
book,  and  to  read  aloud  a  cabaliliical  paifage  in  it ;  at  this  powerU* 
fumm  ‘  s  t:w  devils  appcared.ro  know  their  pleafure,  and  frightened 
the  boys  to  death.  When  Peter  cam**  home  and  law  the  fatal  cata 
ftrophe  of  his  'amily;  he  evoked  his  infernal  fplrlts  and  chided  thei 
for  having  killed  the  children;  but  die  imps  proved  rheir  innoceiK 
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cleai'ly,  and  the  accident  brought  the  old  wizard  to  fo  fpccdv  and 
lively  a  fenfe  of  his  crimes,  that  in  a  fit  of  compunftion  he  inlfaml^ 
I'cizcd  his  pernicious  books,  and  kneeling  before  the  door  of  this 
church,  burnt  them  all  to  afoes  ;  a  fountain  bubbled  uj>  immediately 
on'the  fppt,  and  runs  to  this  day  in  commemoration  of  the  event  ; 
Peter  having  ilill  doubts  of  his  falvatipn,  begged  a  f  rucifix,  which 
hung  before  hifn,  to  give  hen  foinc  Cgn  of  forgivenefs,  and  lo !  the 
iniage  opened  its  eyes,  bent  its  head  forwards,  and  the  old  man  dropt 
down  dead  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  contiltion.  • 

The  Reader  would  alio  have  cxcufed  Mr.  Swinburne  if 
Jie  had  omitted  many  of  his  deferiptions  of  churches,  ab  - 
beys,  coiiv.cnts,  and  other  edifices. 

At  the  lame  time  that  juft  criticifiT>  cenfurcs  the  yaft 
collefliou  of  lolemn  trifies  which  Iwell  this  volume,  it  is 
but  juftice  alfo  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not 
omitted  to  take  notice  of  what  Gornmerce  there  is  in  Sicilv,  an4 
of  its  natural  produftions.  He  has  alfo  occafionally  deferibed 
the  condition  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  For  example 
he  compares  the  charaftci*  of  tlie  ancient  and  prelent  Ne¬ 
apolitans^ 

‘From  the  few  hints  dropped  by  the  clalfic  authors,  we  collcft  that 
the  ancient  Ncapolitims  were  a  race  of  Epicureans,  of  a  foft  indolent 
turn,  averfe  to  martial  exercifcs,  pallionaxely  fond  of  theatrical 
amufements  and  raulic,  expert  in  all  tlie  refined  arts  that  adminillcr 
to  the  caprices  of  luxury,  exfr;^vagant  in  their  expreflio;is  and  gelt- 
ures,  a  edulous,  and  dupes  to  fuperlluions  of  various  forts.  If  we 
tnakc  an  allowance  fora  quantity  of  northern  blood  which  has  joined 
the  original  Grecian  jftream  by  intermarriages  with  a  medly  dfeon- 
querlng  nations,  and  has  imparted  a  roughnefs  not  yet  worn  off-  by 
the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  we  fiiall  find  the  prefent  citizens  of 
Naples  very  like  the  former  inhabit  trts  of  their  city. 

The  follow  ing  feene  in  the  mountains  may  afford  fomc 
amufement  to  our  readers. 

‘  Calatagexone,  a  royal  city,  containing  about  feventeen  thoufand 
inhabitants,  living  by  agriculture,  and  the  making  of  potter’s  ware 
js  twenty  miles  from  the  fea,*  and  fituated  on  the  fummit  of  a  very 
high  inlulated  hill,  embofomed  in  thick  groves  of  cyprefijes;  the 
road  to  it,  though  paved,  is  very  lleep,  difficult,  and  dangerous  for 
any  thing  but  a  mule  or  an  afs.  I  was  conduced  to  the  college  of 
the  late  jefuits  ;  and,  as  thehoufe  was  compleatly  dripped  of  furni¬ 
ture.  full  of  dirt  and  cobwebs,  I  apprehended  my  night’s  lodgings 
Would  be  but  indifferent.  The  fervant  belonging  to  the  gentleman 
J^ho  has  the  management  of  this  forfeited  eftatc,  and  to  whom  J  had 
brought  a  letter  requeftin^  a  lodging  in  the  cojlegc,  perceiving  the 
ditficulries  we  lay  under  in  making  ou»  fcttlement,  ran  home,  and 
returned  in  a  lliort  time  with  a  polite,  invitation  tg  his  mailer’s 
houfe.  There  was  no  refufing  fuen  an  offer,  though  I  was  far  from 
^xpefting  any  thing  beyond  a  comfortable  apartment,  and  homely 
in  a  family  fettled  among  the  inland  mountains  of  Sicily  ;  but 
jc  my  great  furprize,  I  found  the  houfe  of  the  baron  of  Rofabia, 
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large  and  convenient,  fitted  up  in  a  modern  tafie,  with  furniture 
that  would  .be  deemed  elegant  in  any  capital  city  in  Europe. 
Every  thing  fuited  this  outward  Pnew  ;  attendance,  tabic,  plate, f 
and  equipage.  The  baron  and  his  lady  having  both  travelled,  uuil? 
fecn  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  had  returned  to  lettlc  in  their  native | 
city,  where  they  afTured  me  I  might  find  many  families  equally 
proved  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  foreign  countries, pi 
or  at  leal!  a  frequentation  of  the  bed  company  in  their  own  mctr.**| 
polis.  Nothing  could  be  more  cafy  and  polite  than  their  addreu  | 
and  converfat?on,  and  my  afionilhment  was  hourly  increaling  dur«| 
ing  my  whole  day.  -After  I  had  refreflied  myfelf  with  a  fliort  but 
excellent  meal,  they  took  me  out  in  a  very  handfomc  coach.  It 
was  a  fingular  circumftance  to  meet  a  itring  of  carriages  full  of  well 
drefied  ladies  and  eentlemen  on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  which  no 
vehicle  can  afeend,  unlefs  it  be  jyrevibully  taken  to  pieces,  and  pk: 
ced  upon  the  backs  of  mules.  We  feemed  to  be  feared  among  the 
clouds.  As  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the  hills  and  the  vales  grew  dim  with 
evening  vapours,  our  parading  refembled  the  amufciiients  of  the 
heathen  gods,  in  fome  poems  and  pictures,  driving  about  Olympu 
and  looking  down  at  the  mortals  below. 

‘  The  hour  of  airing  being  expired,  which  confided  of  fix  turns 
of  about  half  a  mile  each,  a  numerous  aflembly  was  formed  at  the 
baron’s  houfe  ;  the  manners  of  the  company  were  extremely  pollHi 
ed,  and  the  French  language  familiar  to  the  grcatell  parr  of  it. 
When  the  card  tables  were  removed,  a  handfome  fupper,  drefl'ed  bv 
a  French  cook,  was  ferved  up,  with  excellent  foreign  and  Sicilian 
wines ;  'the  converfation  took'  a  lively  turn,  and  was  well  fupporteJ 
till  midnight,  when  we  all  retired  to  reft.  Calatagcrone  has  i'cvcnl 
houfes  that  live  in  the  fame  elegant  ftyle,  and  its  inhabitants  hnv 
the  reputation  of  being  the  polifeft  people  in  the  illand.  The  cl: 
mate  in  this  elevated  region  is  extretnely  ditferent  from  that  of  the 
tepid  flxores  I  had  lately  frequented;  the  night  air  was  fliarp  and 
frofty,  and  a  cloth  coat  very  neceflfary.  Every  perfon  in  the  afVcnibly 
carried  a  fmall  lilvei*  vafe  full  of  hot  embers  hanging  at  the  wrift.’ 

From  this  elegant  allembly  let  ns  pafs  to  the  Calabrian 
fwine-herds. 

‘  We  travelled,  (fays  our  author)  fome  miles  near  the  fca, 
through  a  marfhy  countr}’.  It  is  flocked  with  fwine,  of  which  1 
faw  many  very  large  herds  attended  each  by  one  or  two  youths  ; 
they  condu(fl  their  hogs  by  the  found  of  a  great  bagpipe,  playing 
juft  what  notes  their  imagination  fuggefts.  The  cxccntric  wildneU 
of  their  mufic,  their  Ample  attire,  long  fhaggy  locks,  and  uncon 
cerned  vacant  countenances,  gave  me  the  idea  of  beings  as  near  tl 
ftate  of  primitive  nature  as  any  favage  in  the  mod  unfrequented  d 
lerts  of  the  globe.  I  am  perfuaded  the  Calabrian  fwine-herds 
rhefe  days  are  cxa<5l  copies  of  the  ancient  ones,  and  alfo  that  their 
mode  of  managing  the  ftnbborn  animals  entrufted  to  their  car* 
has  been  tranfmltted  to  them  by  a  regular  tradition ;  PolybltJ 
who  was  an  exaft  obferver,  fays,  that  the  Italians  do  not  pc3 
their  fwine  up  in  flies,  but  lead  them  abroad  to  feek  provender  02 
the  Wafte  and  in  the  foreft  :  the  keeper  does  not  as  in  Greece 
follow  and  whip  them  on,  but  walks  before  them,  and  occafionallv 
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founds  an  inftrument  to  call  them  fonvard  ;  the  fwinc  keep  near* 
and  arc  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  its  note,  and  even  w  hen  by 
accident  dirt'erent  herds  are  mixed  together,  one  company  of  l>ogs 
will,  at  the  blowing  of  their  leader’s  horn,  feparate  from  the  (Iraii- 
gers,  and  wdth  great  impeiuofity  flock  to  their  flandard.  I  faw'  th»^ 
vcrvcircumflancc  happen  as  I  rode  up  to  the  Fondaco  del  Fico^ 
where  we  baited.’  • 

This  -llory  of  the  fwine  herds  is  well  worthy  our  atten¬ 
tion;  but  our  author,  according  to  his  manner,  proceeds  to 
trifle  with  his  leader  thus 

^  I  dined  at  tlie  door  of  this  folitary  inn,  under  the  (liadc  of  a  ve¬ 
nerable  cork*trec,  and  from  my  feat  enjoyed  a  view  of  the  u  hole 
gulf :  between  it  and  the  road  is  a  fwamp  full  of  ponds  that  abound 
with  watcn-fowl.  Behind  the  houfc  ends  a  foreft  of  oaks  and  cork¬ 
trees,  which  covers  a  great  part  of  the  plain  and  of  the  Appenine, 
furrounding  a  rich  coni  country,  dlvcrlificd  with  patches  oi  olive- 
yards.* 

"  From  the  extracts  we  have  made  our  readers  will  readily 
be  difpofed  to  give  us  credit,  wlien  we  fay,  that  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  is  capable  of  juft  and  even  deep  obfervation,  but  that, 
gither  from  a  deficiency  of  taftc,  or  from  a  defire  to  fwert 
his  -volume,  has  intermixed  with  fome  curious  and  impor¬ 
tant,  a  great  deal  of  trifling  and  unimportant  matter.  lie 
is  a  naturalift  rather  than  a  moralift,  and  a  landf^ape  paint- 
I  cr  ftill  more  than  a  natiirahft.  He  is  well  veifed  in  ancient 
IJterature,  and  capable  of  tracing  the  remains  of  antiquity 
amidft  the  ravages  of  time.  He  has  a  turn  too  for  luch  rc- 
fcarches  r  -  but-  this-Turn  often  degenerates  into  puerility^ 
and  indicates  in  general,  not  the  phikfopher,  but  the 
virtuofo,  f 

In  his  firft  volume  he  made  naany  obfervations  which 
might  have  been  introduced  in  this  tour.  And  had  his 
travels  to  Sicily  been  publilhed  fnil,  they  would,  probably-, 
ha\x  had  more  merit  than  lils  travels  in  Naples. 

Art.  II.  Memo'rs  of  Baron  de  Tott*  Containing  the  Slate  of 
the  Turkith  Empire  iind  the  Crimea,  curing  the  late  War  with 
KuiTia.  With  numerous  Anecdotes,  Faints,  and  Objervatlons,  on 
the  Manners  and  Cultoms  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  Tranilatcd 
from  the  French.  2  vols.  8vo.  los.  6d.  boards.  Robinfon.  17S5. 
Art.  III.  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Totty  on  the  Turks  and  Tartars* 
Iriinflatcd  from  the  French,  by  an  Englifh  Gentleman  at  Pari?, 
under  the  immediate  infpeiftion  of  the  Baron.  2  voh.  Svo.  ics. 
Printed  and  fold  by  Jarvis,  Debrett,  Becket,  Sewell. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  difcuflion  of  the  merits  of  llie 
prefent  work,  it  will  be  proper  to  by  before  our  readers 
fpecimens  of  the  two  tranflations,  which  we  have  above  an- 
Jjounced  to  the  public  :  which  of  thern  they  Ihould  prefer 
lhail  be  left  entirely  to  their  own  determination. 

“  Prehminap.y 


«( 


Mmoirs  of  Baron  dc  Toil. 


*  FrelimiS’Ary  Discourse.** 

Jarvis,  fitc. 

^  Hiftory  appears,  at  the  firfl 
glaiu:e,  to  preleut  us  with  nothing 
but  a  fcenc  of  horror,  where  the 
viv^ms  are  brought  upon  the 
ftage,  only  to  throw  a  luftre  on 
thofe  executioners  of  mankind, 
who  facrifice  them  to  their  paf- 
fions,  but  it  lays  before  us  at  the 
fame  time  the  valuable  dcfcrlption 
pf.ipanners ;  and  that  part  ot  hif¬ 
tory  will  appear  undoubtedly  the 
moil  intereiling,w'hen  we  confide r 
that  a  nation  is  governed  by  its  an¬ 
cient  cufloms,  as  the  condud  of 
an  individual  is  guided  by  his 
perfonal  charader.  From  what 
wore  fertile  fourcc  can  vye  derive 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  mankind, 
or  learn  to  govern  them  ? 

‘  In  ibis  point  of  view,  hiftory 
ought  to*  form  a  moft  interefting 
object  of  attention  in  the  policy 
of  all  governments  :  it  will  there 
be  feeni  that  culloms,  by  crea-. 

’  ting  and'  modifying,  infenfibly, 
their  manners,  form,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  the.  great 
fpring  by  which  mankind  are  put 
in  motion.  '  Cuftoms  lay  the 
foundation  of,  and  produce  the 
great  revolutions  of  empires ; 
they  form  the  ftruCture,  and  either 
infure  its  ftability,  or  undermine 
it  by  degrees  ;  and  are  the  caufes 
of  Its  total  deftru^lion.  The 
flownefs  of  the  approach  conceals 
the  progrefs  of  the  evil ;  and  its 
fatal  advances  are  unperceived 
until  the  moment  when’  he,  who 
could  apply  the  remedy,  receives 
himfclf  a  ftrokc  he  is  unable  to 
repel  without  that  force  of  which 
he  is  no  longer  maftcr.  ^ 

*  If  we  leave  in  obfeurity  thofe 
torrents  of  robbers,  who,  in  ra- 
vaging  the  earth,  have  trampled 
under  foot  thofe  fmall  locieties 
which  aflumed  the  pompous  title 
of  empires’ ;  if  we  except  too  fomc 
petty  llatcs,  who,  after  increaf- 

ing 


‘‘  Prelimjxary  Discourse; 

Robinfon. 

‘  Ilifiory,  on  a  firll  view,  fcerii 
a  theatre  of  horror,  on  whic^ 
vii^tims  are  prefented  only  to  rc.> 
dcr  the  names  of  thofe  cxccii. 
tioners  lllultrious  who  iacrifo 
them  to  gratify  their  own  pnf. 
fions.  But  it  likewife  exhibits  j 
moil  valuable  picture  of  nun 
ners;  and  this  part  of  hiftory,  no 
doubt,  muft  always  appear  rh, 
mod  interefting,  when  we  confi¬ 
de  r,  that  a  natidn  is  governed  bv 
its  cufloms,  as  individuals  arc  bv 
their  proper  charaflers.  Where 
can  we  find  a  more  fruitful  Iburc: 
for  the  knowledge  and  govern- 
meut  of  men  ? 


‘  For  this  reafon,  governon 
ought  to  fearch  hiftory.  Thev 
would  perceive  that  cuftoms,  bv 
infenfibly  modifying  and  givin2[ 
birth  to  manners,  are  every 
where  the  fpring  of  action,  amon^ 
mankind  ;  they  prepare,  they  ef 
feil  the  revolution  of  empires 
they  furnifli  materials  for  the  cd! 
fice,  and  render  it  durable,  or  un 
dermine  and  (hake  it  to  deftrue 
tion.  It  is  the  filence  of  evil  that 
conceals  its  progrefs  ;  and  thi! 
fatal  progrefs  is  not  perccivcJ, 
till  the  very  moment  when  h 
who  might  apply  the  remedy,  re 
ceives  himfelf  an  Infevftlon  whicl} 
he  wants  the  power  to  repel. 


*  If  we  leave,  in  the  obfciirlry 
of  time,  thofe  banditti,  who,  IInC 
torrents,  ravaged  the  earth  ai 
fwept  away  fmall  focieties,  alfun 
ing  the  pompous  title  of  empire; 
and  if  we,  likewife,  except  a  ft' 
fmall  dates,  which,  after  havin 
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g  the  population  of  infant  increafed  the  extent  and  power 
(.me,  carried  the  reputation  of  of  rifing  Rome,  carried  its'  repu^f 
•r  arms  fo  far  as  to  procure  the  tation  fo  far  as  to  make  didant 
[bmillbn  of  feveral  countries  by  nations  fubmit  to  the  the  lum- 
ic  fimple  fummons  of  her  he-  mens  of  her  heralds,  we  fhaJl 
lids,  no  powertul  nation  has  find,  that  no  mighty ‘kingdbm]ha8 
ret  really  fallen  frgm  the  attack  aebually  funk  under  any  tingle  a^- 
•  a/orcign  enemy  ;  no  empire,  tack,  from  a  foreign  power  ;  no 
'iiiiy  cllabliflied,  has  ever  bceii  empire,  permanently  eftabliftied, 
.erihrown  by  the  fate  of  an  im-  was  ever  overturned  by  the  lofs 
irtiiiiate  battle.  Greece,  en-  of  a  fingle  battle.  Greece,  cn- 
ived  by  the  Romans;  Rome,  llaved  by  the  Romans,  Rome,  itr 
^rfelf,  dellroyed  by  the  Barbar  fclf,  fubjugated  by  Barbarians, 
ans,  fell  lels  a  lacrifice  to  to-  have  not  ceded  fo  much  to  the 
ign  force,  than  to  her  own  inr  power  of  their  conquerors  as  to 
rnal  weaknefs.^  their  own  interior  feeblcncfs.'* 

:  Nothing  has  more  contributed  to  increafe  the  mafs  of  hu 
man  knowledge  than  voyages  and  travels.  From  this  fourc? 
has  fprung  our  acquaintance  with  the  globe  which  we  inhabits 
and  that  extenlive  knowledge  of  our  fellow-creatures  which 
is  now  fo  generally  diffufed.  They  have  given  rife,  it  is  true, 
Jo  many  errors  ;  a  number  of  fanciful  and  ill-founded 
theories  may  be  placed  to  their  account.  Montefquicu,  and 
pther  great  men  have  been  led  aftray  by  too  unbounded  a 
confidence  in  the  herd  of  travellers  ;  but  whoever  indiferimi- 
piately  apd  blindly  follows  the  herd  in  any  thing,  will  fre* 
J]uently  be  deceived.  If  we  wilh  to  draw  truth  from  this 

{fpring  of  information,  we  muR  firll  of  all  examine  the  talents 
and  opportunities  of  the  traveller.  He  may  relate  matters, 
|with  regard  to  which  he  is  not  capable  of  judging;  or,  aftera 
|yery  inadequate  refidence  in  a  country,  he  may  prefent  us  with 
la  long  detail  of  its  laws,’^cuftoms,  religion,  produftions,  &c* 
&c.  In  either  cafe,  the  judicious  reader  will  pay,  little  atteir- 
tion  to  the  narration,  and  will  avoid  theorifing  on  fo  unftable 
a  toundaticn.  ’ 

It  would  be  doing  the  highefl  InjuRice  to  Baron  de  Tott 
to  rank  him  with  travellers  of  this  kind.  With  the  talents 
he  appears  to  poUefs,  a  refidence  of  23  years  In  Turkey,  and 
among  the  I'artars,  and  a  perfeft  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  the  country,  rnuR  lead  us  to  expeft  fomething 
different  from  the  lame,  imperfeft,  and,  in  general, 
falfe  accounts  which  have  hitherto  appeared.  The  peculiar 
^ircumflances  of  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  make  us  hope 
for  fomething  at  once  Angular  aud  intereRing.  Nor  are  our 
^xpeRations  deceived  ;  we  fee  the  vaR  mafs  of  the  Turkifh 
hmpirc  in  motion  ;  we  fee  it,  at  all  times  unweildy,  rendered 
^<^eble  and  impotent  by  prejudice,  corruption,  and  defpotifra, 
a  critical  period,  which  might  have  decided  its  fate.  The 
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rcflefling  mind  anticipates  the  event  of  the  war  with  Ruffia;J 
knowing  how’  unequal  the  contcll  muft  be  between  two' 
powers,  where  the  one,  enllaved  by  ignorance  and  habit,  is 
rendered  incapable  of  exertions  ;  while  the  other  has  been 
clrawifig,  for  a  lengtli  of  years,  knowledge  and  improvement 
from  every  quarter,  with  all  the  avidity  of  a.docile  pupil,  and- 
how  direfts  its  operations  by  that  accumulated  wildoru.  , 
The  memoirs  are  preceded  by  a  preliminary  difeourfe," 
where  the  candour,  good-fenfe,  and  found  philolophy  ot  thc^ 
author  are  equally  difplayed.  His  refleftions  on  the  influence^ 
of  moral  and  phylical  caufes  on  the  charafter  of  nations  arc 
judicious  ;  and  the  general  idea  he  gives  of  tl>e  Tui*killi_ 
manners  and  government,  difpels  the  falfe  and  romantic  no¬ 
tions  which  had  been  imprelled  by  former  travellers.  He 
has  expunged  the  gawdy  and  unfaithful  colouring  of  the  pic- ' 
tnre,  andexpofed  it  in  its  fombre  hues.  All  die  plea- 

fares  of  the  Haram  are  reduced  to  their  real  liftlefsncfs  and 
infipidity ;  and  the  fables  of  the  gallantry,  generofity,  heroifni,- 
courage,  and  juftice  of  the  Turks,  give  place  to  a  hate  of  I 
things'more  conlbnant  to  the  general  chain  of  caule  andl 
effeft  ;  which  informs  us  that  neither  virtue  nor  happinelji 


ri 


can  liourifli  under  the  dominion  of  dcfpotifm  and  ignorance. I 


As  Baron  de  7'ott,  from  the  bufinefs  in  which  he  was  cn-| 
gaged,  had*  but  few  opportunities  of  mentioning  the  T’urkilh 
women,  he  has',  in  the  Preliminary  difeourfe,  gone  into  (oinc 
detail  of  the  commerce  of  the  fexes  in  Turkey-  We  will 
venture  to  (ay,  that  whoever  reads  the  acccount,  will  have  no  f 
wi(h  to  exchange  lituations,  in  this  refpeft  with  the  Grand f 
fidignior  lumfelf.  On  this  fubjeft,  as  w^ell  as  on  other  occa4 
fions,  the -author  attacks  the  veracity  o(  Lady  Mary  Wortkyj 
Montague.  His  ftrictures  on  wdiat  he  calls  her  pretendidj 
Letters, ’’  will  confirm  the  former  fufpicions  of  thinking; 
readers,  viz.  that  her  ladvfliip  had  amuferaent  rather  than  inr|. 
formation  in. view.  The  delicacy  of  Lady  Mary  is  likewilV 
called  in  queftion,  becaufe  Ibe  gives  the  appellation  of  “ 
luptuGus"'"  to  the  “  indecent'''  dances  of  the  female  (laves. 
I,  fays  Mr.  de  Tott,  have  feen  the  very  beft  exhibitions  cf 
this  kind,  by  thefe  who  were  adepts  in  the  art,  but  I  can 
find  no  terms  to  deferibe  them.  I  certainly  fliall  not  era- 

f  lov  the  term  voluptuous  for  that  purpofe.” 
low  Tittle  we  know  of  Turkilh  manners  is  apparent  from 
numerous  inftances  in  this  work.  As  one  example  amonc 
many,  we  (hall  mention  the  word  Seraglio.  In  all  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe  this  word  is  made  to  fignify  the  apart- 
tnents  of  the  women.  Let  us  hear  our  author’s  account  of  it. 

*  Karam  only  (ignilics  the  apartment  of  the  women,  the  incloiu:- 
which  particularly  ccxiccriis  them;  We  mull  not  therefore  conto’> 
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k  with  the  Seraglio,  which  means  no  more  than  the  pa*acc.  All  the 
Turks  have  a  Haram  ;  the  Vilir  himfeit  has  no  Seraglio.  The  Am- 
buli'udors  of  crowned  heads  have  a  Seraglio  hut  no  Haram.  The 
Grand  Scignor  has  both  the  one  and  the  ether.’ 

Wccome  now  to  the  memoirs;  which  begin  by  informing  us 
that  the  author  was  fent  to  Conftantinople  with  Mr.  de  Ver- 
gennes,  with  orders  to  learn  the  language,  and  inform  him- 
felf  concerning  the  Turkifh  manners  and  government.  He 
applies  himfclt  with  afiiduity  to  acquire  the  language,  and  is 
foon  able  toconverfe  without  an  interpreter.  It  is  wortli 
remarking  here,  that  the  Turks,  who  appear  fond  of  difficiie% 
have  added  to  the  difficulties  of  their  language  bv 
making  ufe  of  five  different  alphabets ;  fo  that  were  they  not 
condemned  to  ignorance  from  other  caufes,  the  length  of 
time  that  muft  be  w'^fled  in  the  acquirement  of  grammatical 
knowledge,  is  an. eternal  bar  to  their  advancement  in  fcience. 

^  Theauthor^s  attention  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  manners 
|f)f  the  l  urks  is  every  where  apparent.  An  entertainment 
I  given  by  Mr.  de  Vergennes,  affords  him  an  opportunity  of 
I  painting  the  aftonilhment  and  other  emof.ons  excited  in  the 
I  minds  of  fomc  Mulfcimen  who  were  of  the  partv.  The 
Igaiety,  freedom,  conviviality,  and  focial  intercourfe  of  the 
ilexes  which  they  beheld,  almoft  petrified  them  with  wonder,, 
wlien  compared  with  the  folitary  gloom  of  tlieir  enjoyments. 

The  vifit  of  Madame  dc  Tott,  to^Afma  Sultana,  daugh  * 
ter  ©f  the  Emperor  Achmet,  will  enabJe.us  to  judge  of  the 
manners,  amufements,  and  occupations  of  the  women.  Wo 
ithink  w^e  hear  the  harlh  creaking  of  the  three  iron  gates,  anci 
ifee  the  horrid  countenances  of  the  black  eunuchs  ;  wx  aro 
IdKgnftcd  with  the  .  dull  formality  of  eaifern  manners,  and 
ifued  with  infipid  pomp,  the  unnatural,  feeble,  Turkifh  fub- 
Ifbtntc  for  happinels. 

I ,  T  he  cruelties  produced  by  the  jealoufy  of  power  in  the  Ot- 
ite  man  family  arc  wxll  known,  but  the  notorious  extent  to 
I  which  they  are  carried,  may  be  beft  learned  11  om  the  follow¬ 
ing  pallkge. 

he  diiugfluers  and  lifters  of  the  Grand  Scjgnor.  married  to  the 

I  *  dirs  and  great  nien  of  the  empire,  dwell  each  in  her  leparutc  pa- 
‘‘tce ;  and  all  the  male  children  which  arc  born  to  them,  are  iiw 
llunrly  jmothered  by  the  perfon  who  delivers  the  mother.  This  is 
tne  molt  public  of  all  their  laws,  and- that  w'hich  is  the  leull  in- 
nni’ed.  No  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  thefe  horrible  alTalTmations ; 
^  Qefpicable  tear  is  the  caufeof  them,  more  than  the  intereft  of  the 
_irone.  What  recompenfe  can  thefe  unfortunate  princefles  find  ? 
tu^the  pride  of  birth,  nxjre  monftroiis  than. the  atrocious  crin>e  it 

;  not  content  w  ith  its  vidlim,  ftitles  in  them  the  very  feelings 
nature!’  s  .  /  s 

Mr.  de  Tott,  after  making  us  acquainted  with  Murad  Mol- 

a  Turkilh.  huaiouiift  and  voluptuary^  after  having  gi- 
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vcri  an  account  of  a  famine,  and  the  caufes  whith  generalli 
prodiicc  it  at  Conftantinoplc,  after  having  informed  us  th 
the  plague  which  followed,  carried^  off  in  that  vear 

hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  perfons  in  the  city  of  Conft 
“  tinoplc'only,”  and  after  various  matters,  deferiptive  of  tii 
climate  and  litiiation  of  this  immenfe  capital,  and  of  the  man 
ners  of  the  inhabitants,  relates  a  vilit  he  paid  to  the  Dra^^o 
man,  (interpreter)  of  the  Porte.  Part  of  this,  as  a  good 
count  of  modern  Greek  manners,  we  fhall  lay  .betore  the 
public*  f. 

‘  It  was  now  become  necelTary,  to  think  of  perfonniiig  the  proniile 
which  Madame  de  Tott  had  made  to  the  Lady  of  the  i>agonia!i  if 
pafs  foine  days  with  her,  and  we  made  her  a  vifit  at  her  counirv- 
houfe.  The  family  confifted  of  fix  perfons.  The  old  Dragoniari’i 
official  knowledge  made  fome  amends  for  an  iinderftanding  naturally 
dull ;  he  was  in  reality  very  ignorant,  and  his  acquaintance 
foreign  languages  was  confined  to  the  fpcaklng  of  bad  Italian.  Hij 
wife  w^as  of  a  Icfs  advanced  age,  and  had  an  air  of  dignity  which 
fupplied  the  place  of  her  departed  beauty  ;  flie  fuperinteiuled  her 
domelHc  aft'airs,  and  did  the  honours  of  her  houfe  with  a  kind  of 
civility,  which  but  iinperfet^ly  concealed  the  pride  file  felt  in  m, 
gining  herfeif,  by  the  fituation  of  her  hulband,  the  firft  Lady  ct 
her  nation.  The  cldcft  of  her  Tons,-  who  (as  will  be  hereafter  iVcn) 
fucceeded  his  father  in  the  principality  of  Moldavia,  and  came  to 
an  unfortunate  end,  was  of  a  difpofition  naturally  mild,  but  weak 
and  vain  :  the  youngeft,  much  prouder,  already  mani felled  figns  cl 
that  fpirit  of  intrigue  and  ambition  wffiich  coll  his  brother  his  life* 
Their  eldcll  daughter  was  a  wddow  at  nineteen,  more  frcfli  than 
the  morning  rofe  :  flic  was  genteelly  fliapcd,  and,  to  a  beauty  the 
moft  alluring,  united  air  of  motklly,  fweetnefs,  and  hinguor,f 
the  charms  of  w  hich  were  irreliflible.  The  youngell,  lefs  hami- 
fome,  but  lively  and  entertaining,  was  engaged  to  a  young  Greek 
who  reiided  near  them.  This  intended  fpoufc  wras,  as  may  bo  lup* 
pofed,  defirous  of  forming  an  acquaimance  with  us  ;  and  we  were 
fcarcely  arrived,  before  he  was  announced  by  two  or  three  flaves,! 
who  entering  precipitately  into  the  apartment  in  which  the  family 
was  aflcmbled,  threw  themfelvcs  on  the  young  Lady  his  propoleJ 
bride,  and  covering  her  with  their  robes,  hurried  her  away,  crying 
out  with  much  halle  and  agitation,  Hide  yourfelf  he  is  coming 
Prcfently  this*  young ,  man  entered,  who  though  refpeded  and  ca 
refled  by  all  the  family,  could  not  obtain  a  fight  of  the  obje(^f  of  hi 
vows  but  by  lurprifc:  in  W'hich  manner  indeed  he  had  often  attempt 
ed  it,  but  always  without  luccefs.  He  ftaid  with  us  to  fupper,  batj 
the  lady  w^as  not  fuffered  to  appear  till  his  departure. 

•  The  time  for  taking  our  repofe  was  now  come,  and  we  were  cor* 
dueled  into  another  larg'e  room,  in  .the  middle  of  which  was  a  kiri 
of  bed  without  bcdllcad  or  curtains  ;  though  the  coverlet  and  pi* 
low'8  exceeded  in  magnificence  the  richnefs  of  the  fopha,  which 
likew'lfe  ornamented  the  apartment.  I  fofefaw  that  I  could  expc 
but  little  reft  on  this  bed,  and  had  the  curiofity  to  examine  it* 
make  in  a  more  particular  manner.  Fifteen  mattrefles  of  quilt^l 
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eottoiii  about  three  inches  thick,  placed  one  upon  another,'. formed 
the  ground-work,  and  were  covered  by  a  flieet  ot  Indian  linen, 
ewed  on  the  lall  mattrefs,  A  coverlet  of  green  fatin,  adorned  with 
gold  embroidery  in  emboffed  work,  was  in  like  manner  tauened  to 
^ he  flieet,  the  ends  of  which  turned  in,  were  fewed  down  alternately, 
t^fwo  large  pillows  of  crimfon  latin,  covered  with  the  like  embroi* 
dcry,  in  which  there  was  no  want  of  gold  or  fpangles,  re  fled  on 
two^ufliions  of  the  fofa  brought  near  to  ferve  for  a  back,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  fupport  our  heads.  A  fmall  Ov^agonal  tower,  inlaid  with 
fcbony  and  mother-of-pearl,  ft:od  by  the  lide  of  the  bed,  and  ferved 
lor  a  table  ;  upon  it  was  placed  a  lilver  candleftick,  which  held  a  yel¬ 
low  wax  candle  tw'o  inches  thick,  and  three  feet  high,  whofe  wick, 
nearly  as  big  as  ones  finger,  produced  a  very  difagreeable  fmoke. 
Three  china  falvers,  filled  with  conferve  of  rofes,  flowers  of  orange, 
and  lemon-pulp,  w'ith  a  little  golden  Tpatula,  the  handle  of  tortoife- 
Ihcll,  to  ferve  for  a  fpoon,  and  a  ciyllal  velTel  full  of  water,  fur- 
rounJed  this  obfeure  luminary,  which  was  intended  to  burn  all  night ; 
a  precaution  not  to  be  ncgle^fcd,  where  there  is  fo  much  rcafon  to 
[car,  and  provide  agaiiift,  the  dreadful  ravages  of  fire.  Such  were 
Dur  accomodations  at  the  Dragomans,  and  1  could  not  but  expeft 
topafs'avery  indifferent  night/ 

The  next  evening  they  made  a  party  on  the  water. 

‘  I  had  gone  by  choice,  into  the  fame  boat  w  ith  the  intended  huf- 
•and  of  the  younger  daughter,  who  had  engaged  my  regard  by  his 
)crfon,  and  the  gaiety  of  his  manners.  He  prefently  perceived  my 
lartiality,  and  fpoke  to  me  without  referve,  of  his  concern,  at  never 
)eing  permitted  to  fee  the  fiir  one  who  was  to  be  his  wifc.‘  I  was 
ronvinced  of  the  juflicc  of  his  complaint,  and  ap|X)inted  a  particu- 
ar  time,  on  the-  next  day,  when  1  promifeJ  him.  to  procure  him  a 
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ight  ot  her  :  he  was  as  punef  ual  to  bis  engagement,  as  I  had  been 
n  contriving  the  means  of  affording  him  this  gratification  ;  but  a 


fpiteful  little  flave,  who  watched  him,  endeavoured  to  difconcert  all 
ny  projerts  by  giving  the  alarm.  The  damfel,  at  the  fame  inftant, 
perceiving  her  lover,  fled  to  a  gallery  on  the  fide  of  us ;  but  I  ran 
ind  flopped  her  at  the  entrance,  calling  to  the  young  Greek,  who 
::uTie  up  to  us  in  a  moment. 

‘  A  reinforcement  however,  of  two  harpies,  prefently  arrived  from 
he  bottom  of  the  gallery,  cackling  like  the  geefe  of  the  capitol  ; 
>ut  they  were  not  time  enough  to  prevent  a  kifs  being  fnatched  by 
he  intended  hufband  :  and  I  was  greatly  plsafcJ  to  initiate  my  young" 
nends  into  the  freedom  of  the  French  manners,  after  which  u'e  re¬ 
igned  our  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were  in  hafte  to 
wy  her  off.  Neverthelefs,  this  little  trick  met  the  approbation  of 
he  father  and  mother,  and  the  young  couple  w  ere  from  that  time 
remitted  to  fee  each  other  without  reftraint. 

The  Diako,  a  kind  of  ccclefiaftical  preceptor,  w  ho  had  the  care 
f  the  education  of  this  young  lady  (for  fuch  is  the  cuftom  among 
the  Grecian  families)  was  the  only  one  who  blamed  my  condufl  : 
even  fpoke  of  it  with  lb  much  heat,  that  he  made  me  fufpeft  he 
^gretted  his  not  being  able  to  fini/lithe  education  of  his  pupil.* 

S  The 
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Tht  remainder  of  the  firft  part  of  the  memoirs  is  employ 
ed  in  conveying  an  idea  of  'J\iikilli  funeral  ceremonies, 
firocefficns,  legal  proceedings,  in  placing  before  the  reader 
a  number  of  mifcellanebus  articles,  which  lead  to  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  the  author  defci  loes. 
We  lhall  give  an  example  or  two  as  a  fpecimcn< 

*  Thofe  among  the  Turks,  who  have  once  given  thcmfelvcs  up 
to  the  itilmoderate  ufe  of  opium,  are  cafily  known  by  a  kind  of 
rickets,  which  this  poifon  nevfer  falls  to  produce  at  lallr  Not  able 
to  exilt  agreeably,  except  in  this  fpccies  of  intoxication,  thcle  per- 
Tons  are  particularly  objedls  of  curiofiry  when  they  are  aircni])lej 
in  a  part  of  Condantlnoplc,  called  Teriaky,  Tcharchilly,  or  the 
Market  for  the  takers  ot  opium. 

‘  There,  towards  the  evening,  the  lovers  of  this  drug  arc  feen 
coming  down  ail  the  ilreets  which  lead  to  the  SoUmany  ;  their  pale 
and  melancln>ly  figures  /omu  be  fuilicictit  to  raife  our  pity,  did  not 
their  lengthened  necks,  their  heads  turned  on  one  lide,  their 
bone  diftorted,  their  Ihoufder  raifed  up  to  their  ear,  and  a  numb 
of  other  extravagant  attitudes  which  refult  from  their  dlfeafe,  exlu 
bit  a  pifturcof  the  moft  ridiculous  nature. 

‘A  long  row  of. little  (hops  are  built  againft  one  of  the  walls  that 
furround  the  fquare,  within  which  is  the  mofque.  Thefe  lliops 
are  fliadeJ  by  an  arbour  which  jcaches  from  one  to  the  other,  ajiJ 
under  which  the  mafter  takes  care  to  place  a  little  fofa  to  acconi 
niod  ite  his  guefts^  without  flopping  up  the  pafliige.  The  euUoir 
ers  arrive,  and  place  themfclves  in  order,'  to  take  the  dofe  which  the 
habits  each  have  cont rafted  render  nccelTary. 

‘  The  pills  arc  ciiflributed.  Thofe  mofl  ufed  to  the  praftice,  i)cr 
haps  f\v allow  four,  larger  than  olives,  and  each  immediately  drink 
inga  glafs'of  cold  water,  waits  in  his  particular  attitude.  An  ague 
able  reverie,  at  the  end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  huurat 
inofl,  never  fails  to  animate  thefe*  automatons  ;  caufing  them  to 
throw  themfclves  into  a  thoufand  different  poflures,  but  always  ex 
travaorant  and  always  merrv.  This  is  the  moment  when  the  Icene 
becomes  moft  interefting :  all  the  aftors  are  happy,  and  each  re 
turns  home  in  a  ftate  of  total  irrationality,  but  like  wife  in  the  in 
tire  and  full  enjoyment  cf  happinefs  not  to  be  procured  by  reafon 
Difrejrardins:  the  ridicule  of  thofe  they  meet,  who  divert  thcmfelveJ 
by  making  them  talk  abfurdlv,  each  imagines,  and  looks  and  tecis 
hlmfeif  poflelTod  of  whatever  he  wiflies.  The  reality  of  enjoyment 
often  gives  lefs  fatisfaftion.* 

The  humanity  of  the  Turks  towards  animals,  fo  niucli 
extolled  by  fuperficial  travellers,  is  here  placed  in  its  proper 
light.  The  immenfe  number  of  dogs  in  Coiiftantlnoplethat 
have  no  particular  mafter,  make  the  moft  wretched  appear 
ance.  **  Always  miferable  and  meagre,  and  often  maimed 
‘‘  they  feem  to  cry  out  againft  thofe  travellers  who  liave  ft 

muclj  exaggerated  the  happinefs  of  their  exiftence.” 
the  religion  of  the  Turks  obliges  them  to  abftain  from  cer¬ 
tain  parts*of  the  animal,  fuch  as  the  liver,  lights,  &c.  tliei' 
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ere  difpofed  of  by  the  Dphcrdgis  (fellers  of  livers)  to  the 
Cluiftians,  or  to  the  Tnrkilh  old  women/  who  like  other 
old  women,  are  fond  of  their  cats.  But- Ottomiln  idlertefs, 
perpetually  in  want  of  amufement,  and  pcrpetuallv  fccking 
for  it  in  things  the  moft  trifling  and  abfurd,  ‘‘  affords  the 
“  Dgiherdgis  other  means  *  of  a  very  extenfive  fale.** 

‘  The  manner  of  living  of  a  Turk  fufticicntly  wealthy  to  have 
nothing  to  do,-  is  to  go  out  every,  day,  and  take  his  feat  in  the 
l])op  of  a  dealer  in  tobacco.  There  under  pretence  of  trying  the  dif' 
ferent  forts,  he  finokes  fevcral  pipes  without  paying  any  thing;  and  be- 
fides,  enjoys  the  prolpedt  of  the  pafleugers  ;  who,  on  their  parts, 
admire  the  indolent  gravity  of  the  Turk,  and  the  refpciflful  demea¬ 
nour  of  two  or  three  fefvants,  who  ftand  by  his  lidc  with  their 
hands  eroded' before  them.  In  this  pofitlon,  the  firll  liver  feller  who 
pafTes,  flops,  and  brags  of  his  ability  to  bring  together  all  the  cats 
in  the  neigbourhood :  cracks  a  few  joke*  to  divert  his  excellency, 
and  obtains  permiflion  to  begin  his  operations.  The  paflengers 
gather  round,  the  cats  aflemble,  in  a  twinkling  at  the  watch  word  ; 
the  flioulders  of  the  dealer  are  covered  with  them,  they  hang  about 
his  clothes,  and  he  makes  hafte  to  fcaft  his  friends  for  their  alacrity. 
The  important  perfonage  for  whole  diverfion  the  feene  was  intended, 
pays  the  performance ;  and  the  European  who  does  not  underhand 
the  language,  or  underftands  it  but  ill,  and  does  not  live  among  the 
Turks  to  ftudy  their  genius  and  manners,  believes  he  has  fecn  an  aft 
of  charity,  publifties  it  at  fuch,  and  only  propagates  an  error.* 

Here  we  muft  ftop  for^  the  prefent.  But,  in  another  num¬ 
ber  of  our  journal,  we  lhall  lay  before  our  readers  what  wc 
have  farther  toobferve  concerning  the  work  before  us. 


Art.  IV.  The  Life  and  Adventures  4f  John  Chrijlopher  IVolf 
late  principal  Secretary  of  Stare  at  Jafl'anapatnam,  in  Ceylon  ;  to¬ 
gether  A'ith  a  Defeription  of  that  Iliand,  its  natural  Produftions, 
and  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  its  Inhabitants.  Tranllatcd 
from  the  original  German.  To  the  whole  is  added,  a  fliort  but 
coniprchenfive  Defeription  of  the  fame  Iliand,  by  Mr.  EfcheU 
Ikroon.  8vo*  4s.  boards.  Robinfon.  1785. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  principal  fccretary  of  ftate  at  Jaffana- 
patnam  be  not  fo  highly  cultivated  by  letters,  and  con- 
verfation  with  tlie  polite  world,  as  our  European  courtiers 
commonly  are,  yet  he  appears  to  be  a  man  of  found  common 
fenfe  ;  and  of  great  limplicity  and  honefty ;  qualities  which 
I  courtly  education  by  no  means  bellows.  And  although  a 
plain,  unlettered  man,  is  not  placed  on  fo  high  ground  as  a 
H)an  of  fcience,  and  cannot  therefore  take  fuch  extenlive 
Views  or  make  fuch  various  comparifons,  he  draws  his  .  dc  - 
feriptions  wholly  from  life  and  nature  ;  he  feels  what  is  moft 
ftriking  to  humanity ;  and  being  free,  from  the  peculiarities 
particular  theories,  reprefents  things  as  they  appear  at  lirft 
Rev.  1785.  G  view 
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view  to  the  common  perception  of  mankind,  Siich  a  man;; 
John  Chriftopher  Wolf,  who,  fetting  out  in  tlie  moil  earl? 
part  of  life,  wkh  a  folitary  Ihilling  only  in  his  pocket,  ani 
without  cither  friends  or  education,  raifed  himlelf,  by  pa. 
tience,  induftry,  and  an  inviolable  attachment  to  truth  ani 
fecrccy,  to  a  lituation  equally  afflulcnt  and  honourable.  Hi; 
curious  and  adventurous  turn  which  fet  him  afloat  at  firfl 
the  wide  ocean  of  the  world,  remained  with  him  througho^r 
life.  He  was  employed  either  in  adive  purfuits  or  in  curiouj 
obfervation.  What  ftruck  him  he  naturally  conceivei 
would  ftrike  others,  and  therefore  he  committed  it  to  writin? 
for  rtieir  information  and  amufement.  This  narrative  carricj 


in  it  all  the  marks  of  a  plain  man  of  low  education,  butoi 
natural  integrity  aud  reftitude.  .  He  ufes  proverbs,  has  a  de¬ 
gree  of  quaintnefs  and  naivete,  and  is  more  circumftantial 
than  is  neceffary,  becaufe  he  is  unaccuftomed  to  that  al> 
ilradlion  and  preciflou  of  thought  which  feparates  what  i?. 
from  what  js  not  to  the  purpofc  ;  and  confines  the  thread  o) 
narration,  deferiptibn  and  difeourfe  of  every  kind  to  the  poin: 
in  queftion.  ^ 

He  records  the  falutes  that  were  beftowed  on  him  bv  fen- 
tinels,  and  his  refufal  of  the  governor’s  niece  of  the  Dutch 
fettlcment  in  Ceylon.  We  fhould  be  tempted  to  imagini 
that  vanity  had  fome  fhare  in  the  relation  of  thefe  anecdotes 
if  honeft  Chriftopher  Wolf  did  not  even  feem  to  think  it  hi. 
duty  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  drubbings  received  from 
the  governor. 

'  There  are  fome  of  out  author’s  reports  which  border  upc* 
the  marvellous  ;  but  when  we  refleft'on  the  vaft  variety  c: 
nature,  which  every  da^^s  experience  more  and  more  evinces 
and  on  the  Ample  manners  ot  Mr.  Wolf,  we  are  inc*llned,  v! 
confefs,  to  give  him  credit  even  though  one  of  his  ftories 
confirms  Lord  Monboddo’s  affertion,  (to  whofe  attentio: 
and  countenance  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  him)  that  me:* 
have  been  found,  and  women  too  we  prefumc,  with  tails. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  elephant  are  verr 
curious. 

*  I .  A  certain  korahl  *  has  been  ufed  for  thefe  many  year?  palt* 
in  which  moft  of  the  elephants  in  Ceylon  arc  caught.  In  orden^ 
-have  fome  idea  of  this  korahk  you  mull  imagine  to  yourfelf  .a  laC- 
fifliin^-net,  with  two  flaps  ftanding  out  wide  ftoin  each  other,  and 
minating  in  a  bag.  Now  this  fuare  confiils  of  a  colleflion  of  flout 
vigorous  trees,  partly  growing  wild  on  the  fpot^  and  partly 
there  for  the  purpiofe.  Thefe  trees  ftand  very  clofe  and  near  to  cac 
other ;  and  where  there  is  any  gap,  very  ftrong,palifades  are  brouc 
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*  This  word,  according  to  Salmon  and  Goch,  ^refent  Stu 
Indofian  and  Ceylon)  means,  lathe  language  of  Ceylon, 
f#r  elephants 
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to  fill  it  up,  fo  that  the  elephants  cannot  by  any  means  get  out.  As 
1‘uon  as  the  hunters  have  given  information  that  they  have  dilcovered 
a  tolerable  nunaerous  troop  of  elephants,  the  principal  people  of 
Ceylon  arc  obliged  to  bring  together  fevcral  thoufaud  men.  By 
means  of  tbefc,  the  whole  drove,  thus  inclofetl,  is  driven  llowly  to¬ 
wards  the  firil- opening  of  the  korahl,  that  takes  up  an  enormous 
fpace.  When  they  have  got  them  thus  far,  the  game  is,  as  it  were^ 
ill  their  hands.  The  whole  train  of  huntfmen  and  country  people 
now  unite,  and  draw  up  clofe  into  this  opening,  and  making  a  great 
noife  and  uproar,  as  well  by  their  cries  as  inllruments,  which 
they  carry  with  them  for  the  purpofe,  they  contrive  to  get  the  ele¬ 
phants,  who  keep  together  in  one  drove,  like  a  happy  and  peaceful 
family,  into  the  fraaller  fpace,  which  is  called  the  fporting  korahU 
Here  there  is  likewife  formed  a  pallfadoe  (as  it  were*)  of  fix  or  feven 
thoufand  men,  who  make  a  large  fire,  and  at  the  fame  time  an  in¬ 
tolerable  din  wjth  fiiouting,  drumming  and  playing  on  the  hautboy 
of  that  country,  fo  that  the  elephants  are  frightened ;  and,  inftead 
of  going  backwards,  move  forwards  towards  the  fmalleft  fpace, 
called  the  forlorn  hope.  This  ftrait  is  clofed  Hkewlfe  with  a  large 
fire,  and  a  great  clamour  is  made  as  before  ;  by  which  means,  the 
elephant  being  feemingly  ftunned  (as  it  were),  looks  round  about 
him,  on  all  fides,  to  fee  if  he  can  obtain  his  freedom,  which  he 
hopes  to  arrive  at  by  means  of  his  great  bodily  llrength.  He  tries, 
each  fide  of  the  Korahl’s  fence,  but  finds,  that  with  his  lirong  trunk, 
he  is  not  able  to  fell  the  fiout  trees  that  are  planted  there  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  he  begins  to  be  in  a  pallion,  inflating  his  pre- 
bofeis  with  all  his  force.  He  now  obferves  that  the  fire  comes 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him;  accordingly  he  ventures  into  the  fmall  out¬ 
let  of  the  korahl ;  and  feeing  the  tame  elephants  lland  at  the  end  of 
[  it,  imagines  that  he  has  at  length  obtained  his  freedom.  This  nar- 
I  row  pallkge,  through  which  one  of  theie  animals  only  can  pafs  at  a 
I  time,  is  covered  at  top :  on  this  top  are  placed  Ibme  expert  huntf- 
I  men,  who  drive  the  elephant  to  the  end  of  the  palTage  with  a  flick, 
i  to  the  top  of  which  is  fafleried  a  fliarp  pointed  hook.  As  foon  as 
j  they  have  got  him  here,  they  take  away  the  beams  which  clofe  the 
end  of  the  paflage,  and  leave  the  opening  free.  Now  the  elephant 
rejoices  like  a  prifoner  juft  broke  out  of  his  confinement.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  takes  a  pretty  large  leap :  but  juft  at  that  moment  he  finds, 
ftandlng  by  his  fide,  the  two  tame  elephants,  (called  hunters^  and 
I  more  commonly  crimps)  w'ho  oblige  him  to  ftand  ftill,  and  keep  him 
j  faft  between  them.  If  he  refufes  to  ftand  and  be  obedient,  they  be- 
;  to  difeipUne  him  with  their  trunks  ;  and  by  their  maftcr’s  orders, 
threlh  him  with  thefc  flagellatory  inftruments  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  from  the  rnere  pain  he  is  forced  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  his 
•body.  Now,  when  at  length  he  finds  that  he  cannot  efi;ape  frona 
the  power  of  thefe  unrelenting  beadles,  he  gives  the  affair  up,  and 
With  a  good  grace  allows  hiinfclf  to  be  led  to  a  tree,  at  a  fmaU 
;  diftance  ;  to  whicK  he  is  bound  by  the  hind-leg  wdth  a  flout  thong 
ot  untanned  elk  or  buck-fkin,  and  w^here  they  leave  him,  and  tak^ 
tlw  tame  animals  back  again.  When  one  of  thefe  hearts  has  thus 
i  wn  led  out  of  the  korahl,  the  others  follow  more  willingly,  belug 
;  m  hopes  of  obtaining  their  liberty,  as  they  have  feen  nothing  to 
E  G  z  make 
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make  them  fiifpcft  the  fate  of  the  firft  that  went  out.  When  tfcj 
hunt  is  quire  finiilicd,  all  the  elephants  are  feen  fall  bound  ij 
trees;  In  that- manner  they  arc  to  ftand  feveral  days,  being  a)}! 
the  while  kept  low  in  point  of  food,  in  order  that  they  may  know 
that  they  are^  not’  now  their  own  mailers,  but  fubjedt  to  the  willct 
others.  Attendants  are  placed  by  the  lide  of  each  animal,  who 
give  him  his  tiood  by  little  and  little^  to  the  end  that  he  may  leara! 
to  diftinguilh,  and  grow  acquainted  with  mankind.  At  hrll  h 
looks  very  four  on  an  attendant  of  this  kind  ;  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days,  however,  he  becomes  more  religned  to  his  fate,  and  allows  rht 
former  to  come  near  him  and  handle  him.  He  likewife  foon  comei 
to  itnderlland  what  his  governor  fays  to  him  ;  and  even  fuffersi 
ftrong  rope  to  be  thrown  round  his  neck  ;  with  which  rope  heij 
coupled  to  a  tame  elephant,  and  fo  led  into  the  ff?lblc.  This  is  per 
formed  in  the  following  manner.  A  tame  elephant  has,  on  cirht 
lidc  of  him,  a  wild  one  ;  and,  if  he  is  of  a  great  fi/c,  he  has  eve: 
two  fmaller  ones  on  each  fide.  The  kornack  fits  on  the  tame  anim: 
with  his  Hiarp  pointed  hook,  with  which  he  turns  the  creature  I 
the  head  the  way  he  would  have  him  go,  and  thus  leads  his  capture 
elephants  to  their  ftablcs,  in  which  are  driven  down  ftout  poles c 
trunks  of  trees.  To  thefe  they  arc  faftened  by  the  hind  leg,  at  foir 
diftance  from  each  other,  fo  that  they  cannot  come  together ;  ar 
thus  they  are  fuffered  to  ftand,  being  fed  daily  with  cocoa-nut  Icai^: 
and  once  a  day  .led  to  water  by  the  tame  ones,  till  the  proper  tl 
arrives  for  taking  them  to  market  and  felling  them.  It  is  cafv 
imagine,  that  this  kind  of  hunting  is  attended  with  more  troiih! 
noife,  and  tumult,  than  thofe  which  are  fet  on  foot  by  oiu*  prirc 
and  great  people  in  Germany,  as  neither  dogs  nor  fire-arms  c:iii 
nfed  here.  But  what  is  moft  to  be  admired  in  all  this  affair  is,  t- 
great  boldncfs  of  the  huntfmen,  who  know  how  to  manage  this  ac 
mal,  in  itfelf  fo  terrible,  as  readily  as  a  ikilful  huntfman  in  o 
country  manages  his  hounds.  Tliel'e  kornacks  or  huntfmen,  b 
a  trifling  penfion  :  but  the  country  fellows  that  help  to  drive  the  i 
phants  together,  have  only  that  one  day  taken  off  from  the  niim 
of  days  on  which  they  are  obliged  to  labour  (as  vafl'als)  on  ordi 
fervices. 

*  II.  Another  method  of  taking  thefe  animals,  is  that  which 
praftifed  (in  the  countries  refpeflively  fubjedt  to  them)  by  the 
ders  of  the  feven  tributary  princes,  whom  I  mentioned  in  a  curl 
manner,  when  I  was  treating  of  the  extenfivc  power  of  the  gov 
nor.  They  have  pits,  fome  fathoms  deep,  in  thofe  places  whii 
the  elephant  is  w^ont,  to  go  in  fearch  of  food.  Acrafs  thefe  pits 
laid  poles,  covered  with  leaves,  and  in  the  middle  baited  with  the  t 
of  which  the  elephant  is  fondell.  As  foon  as  he  fets  eyes  on  ' 
he  makes  direftly  towards  it,  and  on  a  fudden  finds  himfelf  taken 
awares.  His  new  fituatlon  at  firft  fets  him  almoft  mad;  at  Icr. 
however  he  becomes  cooler,  and  bethinks  himfelf  what  he  fliaii 
in  thefe  difagreeable  circumftances.  Accordingly,  having 
thrown  from  him  the  materials  of  his  fnare,  which  had  fallen 
with  him,  he  makes  fome  endeavours  at  getting  out  ;  but 
himfelf  too  heavy  to  accomplifli  this,  he  cries  out  for  fome  c 
own  fpccies  to  come  to  hi«  alliitaace.  At  length  he  fees  foirf 
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1  tkj^Sthcm  coming  towards  him,  and  flatters  himfclt^  that  they  are 
1  ij^icome  to  help  him  out.  This,  in  fad,  .they  do  ;  but,  being  of  the 
S  domellicated  kind,  as  loon  as  they  haye^  pulled  him  out  by 

;now|®|iieans  of  ropes,  they  make  him  prifoner,  and  deliver  him  up  .into 
'ill  h^nds  of  their  leader.  It  he  appears  difeontented  at  this  treat- 

w'ho^^nent,  and  endeavours  to  regain  his  liberty,  he  gets  well  threflied  : 
learalmnd  is  tiifeiplined  in  this  manner,  till  he  lubmits  w’ith  a  good  grace 
i\  li!§|Robe  fettered  and  led  any  where,  julf  as  his  driver  pleales.  That 
a  may  bc*got  out  the  eafijei;,  the  pit  is  made  rc;thcr  Ihallow,  ^nd 

vs  rit|®iclving  on  one  Hue,  fo  that  he  can  in  fome  meafure  help  himfelf 
:oii]i;pM)ut ;  otherwile  it  would  not  be  poilible  to  draw  out  fuch  a  large 
ttasi  ftnd  heavy  animal,  without  doing  him  fome  damage. 

‘  III.  The  third  and  laft  fpecies  of  capture,  is  that  pradifed  by 
IS  pcrl^She  Moors  (as  they  arc  called  in  thofe  parts,  from  their  following  the 
cirhtf^^oc trines  of  the  Koran)  who  by  thefe  means  are  enabled  to  pay 
s  cvt:|®ieir  rents  to  the  lords  of  the  manor,  the  Dutch  Ealt-India  Com- 
miir  A  « any.  It  confills  of  the  follovying  manoeuvres :  in  time^  of  drought, 
arc  1 hen  the  elephants,*  being  in  wajit  of  water,  are  ufed  to  haunt  cer- 
ptiirts;'  particular  fpots,  where  they  know  they  fliall  find  water  to 
olcsc^Bfeucnch  their  thirlt ,  thefe  people  ^a  ifrong  and  hardy  race  of  men) 
It  foiiSSo  a  hunting  in  parties,  coniilling  of  four  men  each,  accompanied 
r  ;  fome  Itoiit  young  lads,  their  children,  whom  they  have  brought 

IcaveSgp  to  this  bufinefs ;  and  in  this  manner  fearch  the  wood  through, 
they  have  found  a  herd  of  elephants.  Having  attained  this 
cufy  flSoint,  they  pitch  on  the  larged  of  thefe  animals,  and  keeping  con- 
:roubiMpnuaily  hovering  about  him,  endeavour  to  get  him  away  from  the 
prin:^Rlt.  The  elephant,  on  his  part,  wiflies-  for  nothing  fo  much  as  to 
ciin:Byt  rid  of  thefe  troublefome  vifitors,  and  accordingly  drives  to 
r  is,  t^Hpive  them  out  of  the  wood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bolded  and 
bis  expert  of  thed  fellow  s,  with  an  ebony  dick  which  he  carries 

in  oS  him,  about.twQ  feet  long,  Jbegins  a  fliam  fight  with  the  clc- 
m,  who  bangs  the  Itick  heartily  with  his  probofcls.  But  the 

;  the -|^nor  parrying  the  drokes,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  coming  to 
nummfl^fe  quarters,  by  leaping  nimbly  from  one  ddc  to  the  other,  the 
Drdi:  Alpfcphant  grows  extremely  angry,  and  does  every  thing  in  his  }H>wcr 
®t0  difarm  this  drange  fencing-mailer,  and  take  his  fife.  But  bc- 
whicliij^es  this  more  adventurous  enemy,  he  finds  he  has  two  more  to 
y  with,  one  on  each  fide  of  him  ;  and  while  he  engaged  with 

acun  Rcfe,  comes  a  fourth  behind  him,  and  watching  his  opportunity, 
iC  gO' wiy^ws  a  rope,  made  into  a  noofe, .  round  one  of  his  hind  legs.  At 
5  w'hi  p^s  inftant,  the  lads,  knowing  that  the  animal  has  work  enough  cue 
!e  pit»f  ^  before  hijn,  and  that  his  vvhole  attention  is  taken  up 

the  ttf^  the  dick,  approach  him  with  the  greated  boldncfs,  and  fallenlng 
on  ^  as  quickly' as  polfible  round  his  leg,  drag  him  on  till  they 

taken  a  tree  fit  for  their  purpofc,  to  vvliiqii.  (hey  raden  him,  and  let 
at  k’  lland.  In  the  mean  time,  tw  o  of  tnc  men  run  home,  and  nrUig 
2. elephant,  to  wdiich  having  coupled  the  wiki  one,  they  lead 
iving  •  together  to  the  dable. 

1  falk^p  one  ol  thefe  three  methods,  are  all  the  elephants  taken  \i\ 
Lit  fm  ;  and  he  who  thinks  otherw  ife  of  this  matter.  Is  certainly 

me  nuich  out  in  his  judgement.  It  is  not  my  cudom  to  difpute 

s  -tny  man,  for  1  would  have  every  man  cnjoy'his  own  opinion  ; 
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and  I  am  not  in  the  ieafl  hurt,  if  others  confidcr  as  fufpicious,  whiJt 
from  experience  I  know  to  be  fa^;  or  think  othcrwife  of  me,  than 
I  am  confcious  that  1  deferve.  Howcyer  that  be,  as  I  have  haj 
occafion  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  not  only  to  fee  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  elephants  in  their  wild  Hate,  but  have  likewlfc  been  in  the 
way  to  obferre  clofely  and  accurately  the  methods  of  capturing 
them,  the  management  of  them,  the  methods  of  felling  them,  and 
the  various  ufes  they  are  put  to,  I  make  no  fcruplc  of  pretending  to 
as  much  knowledge  in  thefe  animals,  as  the  belt  jockeys  in  Ger¬ 
many  can  polhbly  have  in  horfe  flclh;  and  fliall  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning  fome  more  particulars  relative  to  them,  which 
have  come  within  the  compafs  of  my  own  experience. 

‘  There  is  a  fale  for  thefe  animals  in  the  kingdorn  pf  JafFanapat- 
nam  every  year,  in  the  month  of  July.  The  merchants  of  the 
coaft  of  Malabar  find  Bengal  are  invited  to  it  by  advertifements,  iii 
which  the  lize  and  fex  of  the  animals  that  arc  put  tip  to  fale,  arc 
fpecified.  On  the  appointed  day,  all  the  hearts  are  brought  into  the 
market,  diftributed  into  certain  lots,  each  lot  containing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lizes,  great,  middling,  and  fiiiall.  Each  lot  is.likewife  num¬ 
bered,  and  the  numbers  are  drawn  by  the  tnerchanfs  out  of  a 
golden  or  filver  bafon.  This  being  finiflied,  the  whole  amount  of 
each  lot  is  reckoned  up  according  to  a  table  of  the  current  prices 
laying  before  them,* and  a  proper  dediicrtion  at  the  fame' time  is  ini'de 
for  defefts  ;  in  one  heart,  perhaps,  a  nail,  of  which  when  the  num¬ 
ber  is  complete  there  are  eighteen,  being  wanting  on  the  foot; 
another  having  a  cleft  or  ragged  car^  another ‘again  a  fliort  and 
ftumpy  tail, 

‘  In  the  courfeof  all  thefe  tranfaffions,  the  Secretary  and  his  clerks 
never  meet  with  the  lea  ft  contradiAion  of  oppolitioii  of  any  kind  from 
the  merchants,  as  thefe  former  are  known  to  be  thorough fy  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  current  prices  and  the  cuftomary  abatements.  This  buli- 
hefs  being  finifh^,  and  the  refpedtivc  furns  of  money,  which  havd 
been  previoufly  paid  into  the  ComjpnnyV  coffers,  being  counted 
over,  the  Governor,  by  way  of  conferring  a  particular  honour  oi^ 
the  merchants,  after  having  fprinkled  them  with  rofe-wat^r  from  a 
golden  font,  prefehts  each  of -them  with  a  nofegay  with  his  own 
hand ;  and  orders  his  porter,  who  is  a  native  of  the  country,  to 
rub  them  with  powder  of  fanders-wood.  In  return,  and  by  way 
of  (hewing  their  deep  fenfe  of  the  honour  done  them,  the  merchant 
make  each  of  them  a  low  bow ;  and  in  this  manner  the  fair  is 
finiflied. '  In  fome  years  above  a  hundred  elephants  have  been  fold 
at  once  ;  by  which  the  Corhpany  has  been  a  great  gainer  for  one 
of. thefe  animals,  that  is  twelve  feet  high  and  has  no  blemifli,  and 
at  the  fame  time  has  two  tulks  of  an  equal  lize,  will  fetch  above 
two  thoufand  dollars. 

‘  The  decoy-elephants  are  never  fold  ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
ifland,  none  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe  but  fuch  ’asare  blemKhcd. 
The  natives  of  the  country^  never  buy  any  elephants,  as  they  cannot 
make  ufe  of  them.  And  the  purchafers  of  them  come  from  other 
countries,  where  thefe  animals  can  be  of  more  fervice.  One  of  the 
ufes  to  which  they  arc  put,  is  to  keep  up  the  ftate  and  pomp  of  the 
nobility,  who  have  always  one  or  two  of  them  flanding  before  their 
•  -  palaces 
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palaces.  Thefe  yeomen  of  the  guards  arc  generally  clad  in  a  codly 
covering  of  tapcltry  ;  and  their  tulks  arc  tipped  with  gold  or  lilver, 
fet  round  with  jewels. 

‘  They  are  likewife  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  war,  by  the  inland  prin¬ 
ces,  in  which  cafe., they  are  generally  brayght  into  the  field  coupled 
together,  and  having  heavy  chains  farftened  to  their  ti  unks.  The 
Indians  arc  wont  with  this  vic%v  to  make  them  furious  and  almoft 
mad  with  a  drink  prepared  from  arafium,  fo  that  they  arc  afraid  of 
nothing  that  can  polfibly  be  oppofed  to  them :  and  they  have  this 
advantage,  that  neither  darts,  nor  even  bullets  from  Iraall  arms, 
have  the  power  to  wound  them.~ThIs  animal  is  likewife  made  ufe 
of  as  the  public  executioner;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  he  per¬ 
forms  this  office  to  perfedion,  when  he  is  properly  educated  for  it. 
He  ufually  executes  his  commlffion  by  taking  the  criminal  (fuppof- 
ing  this  latter  to  be  cwidea^ned  to  death)  up  with  his  probofeis, 
and  throwing  bim  up  in  the  ajr,  in  which  cafe  he  catches  him  ori 
the  point  of  his  tulk§,  and  thus  makes  an  end  of  him.  But  if  the 
malefador  is  not  decreed  to  fuffer  torture,  he  then  lays  him  dowm 
on  the  ground,  and  with  ontf  of  his  fore-feet  treads  him  to  pieces  at 
onefinafh.  When  the  fentence  does  not  amount  to  death,  he  then 
takes  the  criminal,  andtoffing  him  up  in  the  air,  gives  him  a  fair  fall 
without  interpofing  any  farther :  in  this  cafe  the  poor  delinquent 
fometjmes  gets  off  fafe  and  found;  but  it  is  an  equal  chance  if 
he  is  not  a  cripple  for  life. — This  animal  is  likewife  ufed  for  labour. 
He  is  made  to  drag  the  hcavieft  pieces  of  timber  faftened  to  one  of 
his  hind  legs ;  and  in  general,  to  carry  on  bapk  all  kinds  of 
heavy  burthens. 

‘  He  is  alfo  frequently  made  ufe  of  for  riding.  I  haye  myfelf 
made  fome  trials  of  him  in  this  way:  but  cannot  fay,  that  I  expe¬ 
rienced  any  pleafure  in  it,  as  by  his  lidding  way  of  going  he  jolts 
one  exceflivelv.* 

To  the'  narrative“of  onr  author  is  fubjoined  a  very  good 
geographical  defeription,  with  other  particulars  of  the  illand 
of  Ceylon  by  Mr.  Efchelikroon. 

As  Mr.  Wolf  every  where  difeoyers  a  lively  fenfe  of  a  ' 
fuperintending  providence,  ^d  as  his  life  illuftrates  the  con- 
neftion  between  fteady  virtue  and  fuccefs  in  the  world,  his 
book  is  a  very  fit  companion  for  youth,  and  fitted  to  afford 
moral  inftruftion. 

Art.  V.  L,andfcapes  in  VcrJ'e.  Taken  in  Sprinsj.  By  the  Author 
of  Sympathy.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Becket,  1785. 

fliall  not  be  fufpefted  of  delivering  a  very  novel  and 
uncommon  truth,  when  we  obferve,  that  the  exccl- 
♦encies  are  various  and  diftind:  that  go  to  the  conifituting 
^rfeft  poetry.  But  there  are  fome  fpecies  of  the  imperfeft 
kind  (and  indeed  where  fhall  we  find  an  example  of  the  per- 
that  are  calculated  to  afford  us  unmingled  pleafure. 
fhere  Is  ?  fort  of  excellence  fo  entire  in  its  kind,  that  it 

G  4  enables 
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enables  us  by  a  fort  of  magic  to  fet  out  of  our  view  all  that^ 
merit  of  which  it  does  not  partake.  This  is  particularly 
cafe  with  that  fonple  and  utiafFcfted  poetry,  which,  flowing fl 
in  an  artlefs  and  eafy  drain,  and  full  of  the  gehuiiie  and  at-  f  j 
tractive  touches  of  nature,  without  alking  leave  of  the  judge-  g 
ment,  wins  upon  and  makes  itfclf  madcr  of  the  heart.  It  is  1 
alfo  true  of  that  elegant  and  polite  compofition,  which,  w  ith-  M 
out  borrowing  any  thing  from  the  loftier  powders  of  the  iiua-ll 
gination,  deals  in  elegant  allufions,  graceful  expreflioiis, 
harmonious  verfification,  and  a  fonorous  and  polilhed  dyle. 

But  there  are  other  branches  of  poetical  compoliticn,|:^ 
which,  though  they  cannot  make  their  boad  of  affording 
•  unmingled  pleafure,  .yet  excite  a  much  higher  degree  of  com-  1 
placence  and  delight,  than  they  do  of  pain,  difgud,  and  aver-  '  j 
lion.  And  it  often  happens  that  thefe  kinds'  of  poetry  are!  i 
more  excellent  and  more  honourable,  contribute  more  to  H 
the  entertainnientor  elevation  of  the  reader,  and  reflecfl  greater  i  | 
ludre  upon  the  nation  that  produced  them,  than  any  of  thofe  1 3 
kinds  which  excite  no  pain  at  all.  One  touch  of  fubliinir/J  ^ 
of  the  grandeur  of  moral  truth,  of  the  terrible  graces  of  the  I 
•imagination,  or  the  melting  drokes  of  the  pathetic,  is  w’ortli|  ^ 
all  the  uniform  elegance,  and  all  the  pado'ral  fimplicity  - 
ever  cxided.  It  nfually  happens  indeed  that  thefe  beauties  of|| 
a  more  elevated  dclcription  are  accompanied  with  the  molt  g' 
glaring  inequalities,  and  the  grolfed  blemilhes.  But  as  light  g 
IS  ever  more  powerful  than  darknefs,  and  truth  more  pernia-  i 
iient  than  faUehood,  fo  bleniiflies,  however  grofs,  and  iac-  ^ 
qualities,  however  mortifying,  are  fwallowed  up  and  for-  m 
gotten  in  the  contemplation  of  fuperior  and  uncommon  cmi-  J 
nence.  It  is  upon  this  edimate  that  Shakefpe^re  is  by  all  i 
readers  preferred  to  Pope,  and  that  the  Paradife  Lod  witi  ^ 
never  endure  a  competition  with  the  Padoral  Ballad.  ■  r 

It  will  not  be  perhaps  to  venture  too  much  to  confider  this  ^ 
as  a  perfeft  didribution  of  genuine  and  legitimate  poetry; 
and  it  will  not  be  to  aft  with  undue  feverity,  to  pafs  an  uii-  j 
favourable  judgement  upon  any  performance  that  wall  rank  -  * 
under  neither  of  thefe  heads.  An  inattention  to  this  maxim,  t 
we  w’erc  going  to  fay  has  done  much  harm  in  the  fcience  ct  y 
criticifiii.  But  we  retraft  our  obfervation.  Criticifm,  as  an  | 
abdraft  fcience,  may  have  fomething  to  do  with  the  outline^ 
of  a  poem,  with  the  regularity  of  its  condruftion,  and  itsH 
conformity  to  the  Unities, 'but  the  flrd  decifion  rcfpcftingl| 
dyle,  metaphor,  and  all  the  minuter  and  more  concentrated  W 
beauties  of  compofition,  lies  before  another  tribunal.  Th'H 
tribunal  we  mean  is  that  of  tade.  Tade  however 'has 
ineafure  and  its  dandard  ;  and  if  we  can  at  any  time  pcrluad:g 
ourfclves  to  relidi  beauties,  which,  when  analyzed,  appear  toH 
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be  neither  cafy,  natural,  nor  unaffeded,  we  may  aflurc  our- 
I'^lves  that  we  have  no  taitc  at  all. 

It  is  as  the  guardian  of  tafte  that  fuch  publications  as  ours 
arc  valuable.  There  is  at  all  times,  in  every  thing  of  human 
inllitution,  a  tendency  to\yards  corruption.  And  this  is 
perhaps  more  true  of  poetry  than  of  any  fubjeft  in  the 
world.  Poetry,  ill  its  original  idea,  is  cmbellilhment  and 
ornament.  And  there  is  nothing  more  to  oc  feared  than 
that,  in  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  iick  of  genuine  and 
legitimate  ornament,  ihould  fetk  after  all  that  which  is 
dazzling,  unexpefted,  and  glaring.  If  indeed  we  muft  wait 
till  a  literary  journal  be  uniformly  condufted  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  true  taftc,  there  is  good  ground  to  apprehend  that 
our  expeftation  would  be  both  tedious  and  unfucccfsful. 
But  we  had  been  almoft  tempted  to  fay,  that  the  thing  would 
be  juft  as  ufeful,  though  falfc,  as  when  true  in  its  dccifions; 
crpeciallv  if  it  poftefled  fufficient  variety,  and  contradifted 
itfelf  fufficieutly  often.  It  is  difculTion  and  not  judgement^ 
it  is  debate  rather  ihan  a  formal  and  authoritative  fentence, 
that  is  moft  to  be  defired.  1‘ruth  will  be  ftruck  out  amidft 
the  collifion  of  opinions,  and  the  eftablilhment  of .  a  tyrant 
can  never  be  efFc<fted  in  a  country,  which  has  preferved  free¬ 
dom  of  debate  and  freedom  of  the  prefs. 

In  the  author  and  in  the  poerii  before  us,  we  perceive  the 
evidences  of  that  corruption  of  tafte  which  may  fo  natu¬ 
rally  be  expefted  in  a  period  of  refinement  fo  late  as  the  pre- 
fent.  The  charaftcriftic  of  his  compofition,  which  would 
I  have  equally  fubfifted  in  every  period,  is  a  kind  of  feeblenefs 
i  andimbccillity,  eyer^rafping^at  fomethingcomprehenfive,and 
never  fecuring  it.  ’  I'his  necelfarily  difqualified  him  for  the 
higher  departments  of  poetry,  but  might  have  proved  only  a 
fniall  difadvahtage  in  pure  defeription,  and  the  agreeable  fpor- 
tivenefs  of  a  trifier.  He  iiidifputably  poflefles,  in  our  opinion, 
fome  tancy  and  fome  touches  of  elegance  and  affeftion  worthy 
ol  a  more  diftinguilhed  pen.  But  that  which  has  accomplifhed 
his  ruin,  is  the  undue  and  unreafonable  attachment  he  ha^ 
contrafted  to  what  Drvden  calls  the  “  Dalilas”,  the  gaudy 
and  bedizened  harlots  of  the  mufe.  He  is  ever  labouring 
after  foihething  line,  farfetched,  and  unnatural.  His  ftyle  is 
fo  adorned  with  bugles, and  tinfel  that  it  is  often  as  difficult 
to  difeo  ver  his  meaning,  as  it  would  have  been  to  have  found 
the  texture  of  Lord  Peters  coat,  under  all  its  accumula¬ 
tion  of  heterogeneous  ornaments.  There  is  one  other  defeft 
under  which  the  author  labours  but  which  we  could  more 
cafily  pardon,  as  it  certainly  cannot  deftroy  the  higher  beau- 
Jics  of  poetry.  Wc  mean  his  total  ignorance  and  flagrant 
troches  of  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Having 
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Haviijg  thus  given  our  opinion  of  the  performance  wei  j 
proceed  tp  confirm  it  by  fuitable  fpccimens.  Wc  beg  the  ^ 
reader  to  form  to  hinifelf  fome  idea  how  f  i 

*  — •  The  impajjiori  d at  morning  fealM  :  | 

On  fair  Cleone’s  lip^  can  be  enjhrlned  ^ 

Upon  the  hearty  '  ‘i 

and  we  fhould  be  happpy  in  his  affiftance,  to  explain  to  \isi  | 
in  what  fepfe  it  can  be  aiicrted  that  | 

—  *  a  precious  gem^  from  ocean  lav’d,  f  i 

Amidft  the  general  wrecks  with  virtuous  hand  I  4 

Lined  the  paternal  couch  with  filial  dov^n^  "  \ 

We  apprehend  it  will  fcarccly  be  contended,  tlut  it  is  very  | 
jiatural,  limplc  and  profaic  to  talk  \ 

‘  Of  the  fair  river,  tvho  with  cafy  flovy  j 

Glides  filent  on,  and  oft  in  palling  greet?  ; 

His  aged  willows,  that  in  njoaitif^g  feem  • 

To  hovo  their  bare  and  venerable  heads 
Along  his  tufted  banks,’ 

Or  of  the  whifpered  gale  which  plays 

On  my  Cleone’s  cheek,  or  fportive  hides ' 

In  her  luxuriant  trejfesy  meriting 
Lhe  etherial  vijitant* 

What  does  the  reader  think  of  this  lady  when  fhe  vifits  a 


cottage, 

‘  — r  plucking  the  foft  unadorned  latch  f 

What  idea  does  he  conceive  of  a  funeral,  in  which 
‘  Six  weeping  damfcls  walk’d,  while  fix  fad  youths 
Beneath  in  fable  robesy  their  burthen  bent 

Or  how  does  he  relilh  a  charafter,  of  which  it  may  be  faid, 

*  A  narrow  cottage  and  an  ample  fouly 
That  would  a  palace  Jill  with  generous  deeds, 

Were  now  its  whole  pofl'eflion  ?’ 

But  the  nonpareil  of  his  performance  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
pallagc  in  which  he  deferibes 

—  ‘  Compaflions  pang-relieving  tones. 

Honied  as  voice  of  cherubim,  and  fmooth 
As  the  dove’s  plumage,  even  the  dove  o  f  peace ; 

Upon  whofe  downy  breafty  the  troubled  fouly 
Lull’d  by  the  magic  fong,  forgets  its  rage 
Feels  its  grief  hufli’d,  and  finks  fuhdu  d  to  refi^ 

Wc  have  heard  of  many  fine  voices,  we  have  feen  the  con- 
noifeur  in  raptures  when  he  has  deferibed  the  voices  of  a 
Pacchierotti,  a  Gabrielli,  or  a  Mara.  But  all  thefe  per¬ 
formers,  in  our  humble  opinion,  are  mere  fools  compared 
with  a- voice,  that  copes  with  honey y  and  is  fmooth  a  feather 
bedy  and  befide  all  'this  has  a  breafty  a  fine,  broady  elajh 
breaft,  upon  which  even  a  troubled  foul  may  get  a  napy  and, 
as  it  fhould  feem,  fairly  take  up  its  nighfs  lodging. 
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But  we  have  already  faid,  that  the  poem  before  us  poflefles 
:veral  beauties  of  imagination  and  expreffion,  that  entitle  it 
3  feme  regard.  And  we  fhall  by  no  means  be  (o  par¬ 
iah  haying  exhibited  a  fmall  fample  of  its  vices,  as  not  to 
ive  the  author  his  full  revenge  by  exhibiting,  with  equal 
lirnefs  and  unreferve,  a  fpeciinen  of  its  beauties.  And  in 
lie  firft  place  we  will  feleft  two  or  three  expreffions,  which 
ppcar  to  us  deferving  of  much  commendation  for  their  nicl^ 
)\vuefs  and  undtion.  Refpefting  the  firft  of  thefe  we  have 
kind  of  loofe  and  iudecifive  idea  of  having  met  with  it  be- 
3re,  but  we  dare  not  on  fo  vague  a  ground  charge  it  with 
lagiarifm. 

‘  For  when  did  folly  love,  or  when  fliall  know 
cher  'ijhed  grief  that  Jljun's  fociety* 

.T  ‘  ■'  ■  — —  » —  the  ruddy  hlvom 

^  I  That  temperance  fixes  in  the  vjholcfome  cheek 

i  Of  blamelefs 

I  ‘ - From  the  vale, 

I  The  village  bell,  with  melancholy  found, 

I  Rings  out  the  knell  of  death  at  every  paufc 
i  The  difiiial  tone  admits,  my  throbbing  heart 

I  *  Suggefts  to  fancy’s  ftartled  ear  the  hour, 

'  When  flic,  who  now  is  ieated  by  my  fide,  r  ^ 

I  (On  the  due  motion  o  f  'ixdjofe  -ivholcfome  pulfe 
1  My  being  hangs)  fliall  wake  a  note  like  this  !’ 
iTbe  following  paflage  has  a  degree  of  deferiptive  merit* 

I '  - - -  ■', ,  *  The  redd’ning  weft 

I  AnnouncM  the  fettingfun,  and  mellower  tints 
I  Painted  the  firmament:  Sirius  all  day 
i  His  flaming  car  had  driven  along  the  Iky 
■  i  With  klndling’rage.  But  now  the  breeze  of  eve, 

From  her  cbpl  grotto,  ventur’d  forth  to  dip 
i  Her  feathers  in  the  rill,  and  in  the  air 

I  To  take  her  twilight  circuit :  as  flic  fliook 

I  Her  humid  pinions,  nature  felt  reftor’d  • 

»  Thro’  all  her  works,  valley,  hill,  and  ftream  : 

^  Bird,  beaft,  and  man,  the  balmy  eifence  hail’d! 

I  Seafon  of  univerfal  calin  ! — all  breath’d 
I  Ambrofia — -Ah  !  what  an  hour  for  love— 

?  Now  almoft  wedded  love — to  fteal  unfeen 

I  From  all  eyes  but  their  own!— Such  fweets  to  tafte, 

I  ^  Walk’d  forth  Agenor  and  his  deftin’d  bride.’ 

|We  fliall  add  two  paflages  of  a  different  kind.  The  author 
Shus  deferibes  the  eve  of  an  approaching  marriage. 

V  *  Ah  interval  of  every  foft  excefs 
j  The  human  heart  can  prove  fufpenfe  divine  ! 

I  Fill’d  with  each  ardent  hope  and  roleate  fear, 

Where  Pleasure  meets  her  ancient  foe,  meets  Paii^, 

With  fuch  unwonted  fmlles  upon  his  brow, 

I  Hii  temples  bound  with  fwcet-briari  to  denote 
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As  well  the  fragrant  leaf  as  pointed  thorn, 

(Emblem  of  wedded  blifs  and  mifery)  ^ 

Pleasure  herfelf  the  myftic  garland  takes, 

And  grants  a  truce,  and  is  a  league  with  Paik  : 

So  foft  the  figh,  fo  fweet  the  tear  he  brings, 

When  virgin  Innocence  by  manly  Truth 
Is  led  to  Hymen’s  altar/ 

A  circumftaiicc,  attending  the  evening  of  a  fine  day,  is  thus 
portrayed. 

‘  And  laft  we  note  the  intermixing  fanes. 

Abodes  of  rapt  devotion*— which  the  fun, 

As  confeious  of  their  fanftity,'  invefts 
■  With  orient  light,  that  like  a  glory  plays 
Upon  the  holy  fpire,  and  fainted  tower 
Thefe  palTages,  though  perhaps  in  ftriftnefs  they  have  in 
them  too  much  of  the  Ovidian  and  the  pretty,  will  not  fail 
to  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  the  majority  ot 
readers.  R. 


Art.  VI.  An  Ep[/}!e  from  the 'Rem.  lillUam  iff-— r—;/,  to  ih 
Rr^ht  Hon.  lEilUam  Pitt^  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Petiti¬ 
oning  for  the  vacant  Laureatfliip.  is.  no  Printer’s  Name. 
^T^HOU(jH  the  poetry  of  this  fiftitious  epiftle  be  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  author,  whofe  name  it  humoroufly  bears,  it 
is  above  mediocrity,  both  with  regard  to  wit  and  verfification. 
After  this  imaginary  poet  has  promifed  his  patron  an  eter¬ 
nity  of  fame,  on  condition  of  complying  with  his  requcll, 
he  concludes  with  tlie  following  lines. 

*  Tell  then  ihy  fov’reign  ((hould  he  Incline^ 

To  bid  the  Laurcat’s  luxury  be  mine,. 

AiTur’d  with  Horace,  that  no  bard  fliall  lack 
The  fwcet  enjoyment  of  a  butt  of  fack 
Tell  him — that  if  I  foar  hot  like  a  Pindar, 

Mav  lightning  blaft  my  pinions  to  a  cinder. 

Te  ii  him- — that  every  blulh  of  Ncw-Ycar’s  day, 

My  Mufc  fliall  more  than  Whitehead’s  worth  difplay^ 

And  foaring  far  fuperior  to  the  themes 
Of  war-worn  armies,  or  a  nation’s  dreams, 

Triumph,  as  oft  flie  pictures  to  his  view, 

‘‘  That  work  to  wonder  at” — imperial  Kew! 

Tell  him— her  heart  fliall  glory,  thro’  her  lays, 

Allbciate  of  his  hunts,  to  trace  the  maze  ! 

Tell  him,  in  fine,  his  favors  to  repay, 

Her  zeal  fliall  tear  Maegregor’s  malk  away, 

And  crufh  the  monfler  who  could  dare  afjicrfc 
Scenes,  that  fliall  flourifli  in  my  living  verfe  ; 

While  genius  hafles  to  hang  with  fadelefs  flow’rs 
“  Thy  throne,  O  Albion,  and  thy  laureat  bowers.” 

In  the  firft  verfe  the  ufe  of  chance^  inftead  of  hy  cbaNcCy 
a  poetic  licence,  which  is  very  unjuftifiablc. 

Art* 


London  unmajked^  or  the  New  Town  Spy,  'IC9 


tRT.  VII.  L0ndoH  vnmaJPd^'ar  the  New  Town  Spy.  By  the  Man 
in  the  Moon.  Adlard. 
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T  is  obferved  hy  moralifts,  that  the  beft  difluafive  againft 
vice,  is  to  exhibit  her  in  her  native  and  undifgulfcd  de- 
iomiity.  She  can  only  deceive  when  decked  in  tall'e  trap¬ 
pings  and  borrowed  charms.  Whoever  therefore  is  irioft' 
dexterous  in  difrobing  her  of.  this  deftruftivc  attire,  is  moft 
likelv  to  promote  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  morality.  Folly 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  improperly  termed 'the  infancy  of  vice; 
land,  fince  difeafes,  we  are  told,  are  moft  effedtiially  cured, 
jwhen  oppofed  in  the  firft  ftage  of  their  progrefs,  by  ftriking 
at  thofe  foibles  which  difgrace  mankind,  we  may  refeue  them 
[from  thofe  evils  which  would  effeft  their  deftruftion. 

The  work  before  us  has  coriliderable  merit  in  placing  in  a 
iftriking  light  the  various  follies  and  vices  with  which  this 
Ipopulous  city  abounds.  From  it  the  unexperienced  may 
[colleft  many  ufeful  leflbns  to  prevent  his  being  impofed  on 
jbv  the  artful  and  abandoned  :  and  thofe  who  are  not  quite 
callous  to  every  remonftrance  of  truth  and  reafon,  wnll,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  blulh  when  they  fee  the  exaft  picture  of  them* 
[felves,  and  be  careful  to  reform  their  conduft. 

That  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  for  themfelves,  of 
jour  author’s  ftyle  and  manner,  we  will  prelent  them  with  his 
iredeftions 'on  the  prefent  conduft  of  fafliionable  married 
[women . 

If  we  advert  to  the  original  Hate  of  many  things,  we  mull  be 
[aftoniflied  to  difeover  the  improvements  they  have  undergone,  and 
the  gn  nleur  to' which  they  have  attained,  from  low  and  obfeure 
theginnings.  Poetry  took  Its  1  ife  from  hymns  and  proverbial  fay- . 
ings ;  the  majclly  of  the  tragic  mufe,  once  confined  to  carts,  now 
vaunts  under  llately  roofs.  Who  w^ould  imagine  that  the. vain, 
gaudy  creature,  Woman,^  who  notv  triumphs  over  her  niafter  Man, 
iwas  once  his  obfequious  handmaid,  and  proud  in  a  primitive  llate 
to  adiuinifter  to  his  plcafures  ?  Nor  was  file  then  taught  to  belie  the 
Jltrorig  impulfes  of  nature,  or  efteem  it  modeily  or  virtue  to  wit h- 
'*hold  her  charms  from  a  linccre  defiring  lover. 

I  ‘  Coquetry  was  a  much  more  modern  vice,  introduced  when  altars 
^were  reared  to  their  worfliip,  and  coarfe  homely  matrons  were  trans- 
ffomied  into  godde lies.  Farewell  the  charms  of  innocence,  and  that 
lovely  limplicity  with  which  nature  had  cloathcd  them  :  *  thefe 
l^lutcd  beings  forgot  their  priftinc  flate  of  dependance  ;  long  fervices, 
fllghs,  and  proteilations,  were  now  the  only  means  of  courting  their 
flavours.  Poets  w  1th  florid  coinplimcuts  railed  them  to  a  degree  of 
|divlnity.  All  that  Ihin’d  on  flit i Is  anef  rocks  were  brought  from 
JJ  ‘r,  and  half  nature  laboured  for  the  efnbellifliment  of  their  perfons. 
liHus,  by  degrees,  they  became  fo  refined,  as  to  plant  the  horns 
the  foreheads  of  the  lords  of  the  creation,  and  aflbrt  fcvercignty 
domcftlc  concerns.  -  *  .  .  .  - 

The 


I  xo  jnn  ttjjay  on  we  j^otv  0/  i^tueis. 

*  The  bcautcoufi  Helen  feems  to  have  had  fo  great  a  fimilitude’s 
manners  to  many  of  our  modern  females,  that  it  will  appear  an  ca;, 
tranfition  to  come  down  from  thofe  toalls  of  antiquity,  and  po^ 
out  by  what  fteps  and  variations  our  modern  Britifti  ladies  have  ar 
tlved  to  that  degree  of  poUtenefs  they  now  exhibit.  To  make  ec^ 
tertainments,  and  prefidc  at  tables,  feems  to  have  been  the  utmoi 
ambition  of  our  great-grand-tnothers  ;  they  feldom  mixed  wit 
public  aflemblies,  or  (as  we  of  a  more  libertine  age  term  it)  fparkk, 
in  the  circles  of  the  gay.  They  would  have  fwoon’d  at  the  ver, 
mention  of  a  mafquer^e,  ^nd  to  have  expoied  their  charms  to  ti 

.  view  of  every  coxcomb  would  have  been  as  criminal  as  the  linij 
witchcraft.  They  never  heard  of  dreamt  of  that  wicked  innovation 
called  pin-money,  for  they  had  no  other  expenfes  than  what  \\r:: 
fupplied  from  the  hulband’s  puffe*  To  lie  in  feparate  beds  wiii 
them  was  hideous,  nor  has  their  eyes  been  taught  to  roll,  or  «vc£ 
indicate  an  illicit  defire. 

‘  Byt  thele  old  faftiioned  virtues  are  exploded^  and  pin-money^  6 
parent  of  many  ills,  procures  the  indifpcnfable  requifites  of  a  tr^k 
of  luxuries,  and  may  fonietimes  be  converted  to  the  purpoie  of  ft 
cret  ferviccs. — A  variety  of  commoilities  too  numerous  to  be  pa: 
ticularized  may  not  improbably  be  conjedured- to  fwxll  out  the  pic 
money  account  of  feveral  of  our  city  as  well  as  court  ladies.  Wit: 
what  courage  then  muft  that  mart  be  endued,  who  would  venture  c 
one  of  thok  fafhlonable  belles,  for  a  domeftic  wife,  and  chufe  fuc 
a  partner  to  go,  hand  in  hand,  through  the  dUficulties  of  life 
For  women  of  the  character  defcrlbcd  find  no  other  ufe  in  a  hulha : 
than  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  carrying  their  deligns  ir: 
execution  with  a  better  grace. 

*  Nor  will  a  man  of  prudence  find  it  his  intcrefl:  to  marry; 
perfon  of  fuperior  rank  or  fortune,  if  thus  fafliionably  educated  a 
difpofed,  as  infinitely  more  expenfes  will  accrue  than  he  could  i:: 
agine,  and  many  more  injurious  accidents  will  happen,  than  u 
could  polfibly- forefee.* 

In  this  entertaining  volume  the  reader  will  pay  a  vifit  i 
almoft  every  refort  of  diffipation  in  this  metropolis  ,  and.: 
will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  at  the  fame  time  reaj 
botli  amufement  and  inftruftion.  . 


Art.  VIII.  An  EJfay^  on  the  Lavi^  of  Libels.  With  an  Appenoh 
containing  Authorities.  To  which  are  fubjoined.  Remarks 
the  Cafe  in  Ireland  of  Attachment ;  and  the  Letter  of  the  H 
T.  Erikiue,  on  that  fubjeft.  8.vo.  2s.  6d.  Dllly. 

I  S  treatife  is  acute  and  ingenious.  7'he  author  en‘- 
minutely  into  the  nature  of  Libels,  and  explains  d; 
tinftly  the  different  kinds  of  them.  He  alfo  canvalfes - 

liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  delineates  the  powers  of  a  ju" 
Upon  thefe  delicate  points  he  is  exceedingly  inftfuftive;  ar 
his  work  cannot  be  difFufed  too  extenfively. 

To  Mr.  Capd  LofFt  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  prefix 

■3.  ^ 


An  EJfay  on  the  Law  of  Llhek. 


Iff 


•rfornrancc ;  and  we  cannot  but  exprcfs  the  entire  approba* 
fion  with  which  we  have  pcrufed  it.  Our  author  has  en¬ 
tered  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  Englifh  conftitution. 
^c  is  a  friend  to  its  democracy,  which  he  unfolds  with  a 
^appy  ;  and  imprefled  with  a  full  fenfe  of  the  im- 

^rtance  of  a  jury  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  calls  out 
to  his  fellow  citizens  to  watch  over  this  barrier  wuth  the 
:eeneft  attention.  • 

While  we  applaud  the  matter  of  this  work,  it  is  aJfo  our 
luty  to  obferve  that  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  the  author  arc 
[juft  and  fortunate.  He  is  every  where  perfpicuous,  and  as 
ic  writes  from  the  heart  he  is  often  forcible. 

The  following  obfervations  of  our  author  have  a  reference 
ro  what  the  law  is  Which  comes  before  a  jury  in  a  cafe  of 
libel. 

‘  Libel  or  no  Libel,  is  moft  clearly  a  point  of  law  ;  it  cannot  be 
ithervvife ;  but  it  is  a  point  not  of  mere  law,  of  law  fpecificaied  and 
:mbodied  with  fatl.  The  fenfe  of  the  words,  and  whether  it  agrees 
vvlth  averments  and  innuendo,  Is  a  queftioii  of  fa£l :  but  a  qurtliou 
chat,  fimple  as  it  is^  may  have  law  mixed  with  it ;  for  the  rules  of 
L'onftrir^lion  are  principles  of  law,  though  of  law  founded  in  natural 
rcafon,  and  obvious  to  the  common  intelligence  of  mankind* 

‘  But  what  is  this  law  fo  mir>gled  with  each  atom  of  fa»5,  as  light 
with  air  in  the  atmofphere,  under  the  meridian  fun  ? 

‘  Why,,  as  it  applies*  to  the  charge,  as  it  applies  to  the  admlfllbi- 
llty  or  of  evidence,  as  it  applies  to  rules  of  conftm<^ioh,  it  is 
r.or  ftatute  law  ;  it  is  not  any  of  tlwle  profelTional  niceties,  which 
rometimes  corac  in  aid  on  a  motion  for  arreft  of  judgment :  It  is  the 
^ommon-Law  of  the  Land,  applied  to  the  cleareft  and  moft  fimplc 
>f  all  queftions^  Devife  or  no  devilc,  on  a  will,  is  a  queftion  for  a 
iury ;  and  comes  to  them  in  conftant  experience  out  of  Chancciy, 
ind  in  other '  fliapes’ :  yet  this”  involves  all  the  points  of  what  is  a 
vill  in  law,  what  a  revocation,  and  innumerable  others  that  may 
)e  neceffary  to  guide  their  vcrdi<^t.  Suppofe  they  were  told,  four 
A’itncfles  were  neccli'ary  to  a  will  of  lands,  or  that  two  were  fuffi- 
cient — fuppofc  that,  in  cither  cafe,  the  judge  fhould  forget  to  telf 
them,  that  they  were  milinformed  by  the  bar — would  it  not  be  pof- 
fible  for  a  jury  to  know  that  three,  and  no  more,  were  requilitc  ; 
and  to  give  their  verdidt  accordingly,  without  fpecal  inftru<ftions 
from  the  bench,  though  in  a  mere  point  of  pofitive  law  ?  Suppofe* 
even  farther,  that  the  judge  fiiould  roifdiree^  the  jury  in  point  of 
law,  which  has  been  glaringly  the  cafe  in  almoft  every  page  of  the 
Jtatc  trials  before  the  Revolution,  and  Ibmetimes  fince — Ihould  the 
IJiry  tlicti  obey  a  palpable  mifdiredlion,  and  lind  a  rcfpe6tful  peti- 
lon  againft  the  moft  notorioits  infringements  of  law  to  he  a  LibcL 
>ecaufe  told,  that  to  write  concerning  the  government  at  all,  whe- 
•her  by  fuppHcatiou,  addrefs,  or  petition — in  w’haiever  terms,  witli 
ivhateyer  meaning — is  in  all  cafes  iicceflarily  a  Libel  ? 

.  Since  then  it  would  be  abfurd  and  monftrous,  if  the  judge,  what- 
he  lliould  alfcrt  to  be  law,  Qiould  bind  the  jury  to  frame  their 
'  •  .  "  verdiv^ 
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verdift  on  it  as  fuch,  juries  miift  remain  judges  of  the  undivided  j 
Kw  and  fadt.  What  would  be  confcquciicc  of  their  avowing,  thj  ^ 
they  found  againft  the  diredion  of  the  judge,  merely  upon  thepoi-J 
of  law,  it  feems  ncedlefs  to  be  very  folicitous  in  dlfculling  ;  \\^  ^ 
can  always,  like  Owen’s  Jury,  referving  their  reafdns,  ftaiid  iijK)'? 
the  decifive  anfwer,  Not  Guilty.  | 

*  And,  in  truth,  it  is  marvellous  to  fiippofe,*  that  twelve 
folcnrmly  returned  under  the  refpedfed  character  good  men  and 
not  epithets  idly  given,  or  terms  of  ridicule  and  contempt, 
have  no  other  ufe  of  under  Handing,  honclly,  and  finnnefs,  thi 


the  uxakell  and  moft  fervile  wretches.  For,  in  thefe  cauics, 


fa^clt^  ^are^  not  of  the  kind,  where  the  adjuilmcnt  of  the  weight 
evidence  is  fometimes  more  intricate  than  the  deepeft  c[ueltion  ;:|^ 
Law  ;  but  the  fadfs  are  fuch  as  hardly  ever  can  be  dilputed,  an^  " 
Khich  rarely  the  defendant  hopes  or  wiflics  to  dlfprove ;  the  lasil 
fiich,  that 'all  which  can  be  known  of  it  by  the  greateft  judge,  nid 
without  Hudy  be  underftood  by  any  man.  .Read  the  charges  in  calel 
of  Libels:  you  will  fee  at  once  the  undifguifaBle  fimplicity  of  thti 
queftion.  When  the  jury  have  learned  any  thing  that  they  wouyS 
not  have  fiippoled  without  it,  the  inftruftions  may  have  been  thele:| 
that  to^uttcr  or  to  have  a  thought  on  what  government  fliould  pWj 
to  do,  was  a  crime  ; '  and  that  to  find  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
in  the  order  they  were  placed  in  the  indidfment,  had  been  publiniCv| 
by  the  defendant,  was  their  whole  province.  They  have  bee: 
told,  indeed,  they  were  mafters  of  the  meaning,  when  they  werei 
be  made  fenfible  their  jurifdidlion  was  not  infic^nificant.  And  c! 
m^hat  meaning  ? — The  firll  example  that  Itrikes  will  ferve  as  weil 
the  beft. — The  author  of  the  good  old  tradf^  called  A  Dialogue  h- 
tween  Doftor  and  Student,  is,  we  will  imagine,  Indlffcd,  for  tliiu, 
intending  to  traduce  and  bring  into  contempt  the  laws  and  govcrc 
ment  of  the  realm  :  he  did  publifli  a  certain  falfc  and  malicious  Li 
bcl'of  and  concerning  the'laws  and  government:  aforefaid,  intitulif*. 

A  Dialogue  between  a  Doftor  and  a  Student,  on  the  Laws  or'  Kn^- 
land..  And  then  fomc  of  the  inoifcnfive  ahd  ufcful  palfagcs  aref: 
forth,  with  proper  Inuendos:  that  Laws  of  England  mean  tb 
Law:s  of  England  aforefaid ;  that  D  and  S  mean  the  Dodlor  ar.^ 
Student  refpeiftively  in  the  title  :  and  then  it  v/ould  conclude  tM 


all  this  was  done  in  fubverfion  of  the  peace  of  the  King,  his  cimi 


and  dignity,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  all  perfons  in  the  like  cal: 
offending.  Now  the  averments  and  innucncos,  namely,  that  1; 
publiflied  a  dialogue  with  the  title  mentioned  ;  that  this  di:ilt\^'- 
was  of  and  concerning  the  Laws  of  England  ;  and  that  by  lawsi' 
England,  law^s  of  England  were  meant ;  the  jury  would  be  as  I-- 
to  find,  as  a  man  is  compelled  to  underfiand  one  and  one  to  betAfl 
or,  more  exaftly  to  the  cafe,  to  be  one  and  one.  They  might  be*'- 
formed,  that  if  the  paflages  could  not  be  taken  criminally  by  as; 
poflible  conftruftlon,  no  harm  would  happen  ;  for  the  deferJ;- 
migjit  fave  himfelf,  bv  moving  in  arreft  of  judgment. 

*  Is  this  the  trial,  for  the  independence  and  integrity  of  which  '-j 
many  accumulated  fan£Hons  are  provided?  This  the  trial,  whf' 
nothing  fliort  of  unanimity  can  decide  ?  It  is  a  living  effec^tlvc  qJi 
tioD|  which  men  thus  folemnly  appointed  ai*c  to  determine  by  m 

‘  confer/u.'' 
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oafcnting  fuffragh  ;  they  are  uot  to  leave  the  carcafe  of  the  quef- 
loni  fati  diircvercd  tVum  intent,  marked  with  the  word  guilty,  that 
he  magic  of  the  Bcrich  rnay  infufe  into  this  lifclcfs  verdid  a  perm- 
loiis  and  deliilive  vitality— unlefs  the  Bench  (hall  prefer  the  milder 
xerciie  of  their  difcrctiott;  by  pronouncing,  that  Wvever  fit  it  was 
he  defendant  fliould  be  convicted,  it  was  abfolutely  unfit  the  con* 
Idtion  lb  properly  directed  {liould  be  allowed  to  (land.* 

Oil  the  lubjeft  of  juries,  the  exhortation  of  Mr.  Lofft  is 
crious  and  intcreliing. 

‘  in  every  civil  eftablilliment  that  has  any  conftitution  to  lofc, 
here  is  an  incelFant  tendency  to  decay ;  the  caufes  which  pro- 
uce  this,  power  poffclTcd  and  power  to  be  acquired,  wage  evcrlalt- 
ng  war  againft  the  freedom  of  the  whole.  To  reduce  the  excef&of 
ower  as  low  as  polTible ;  to  make  it  circulate  fo  that  the  holders 
f  it  may  be  ever  mindful  they  have  a  depofit,  not  a  property  j  to 
avc  no  member  of  the  community  who  can  fay  he  is  not  a  fliai*er 
n  it’s  political  rights  to  have  full  information  on  conflitutional 
ranchifes,  and.free.  invefti'gatlon  of  public  meai'ures  ;  — this  it  is  to 
e  a  FREE  PEOPLE.  In  the  code  . of  fitch  a  people,  it  would 
e  no  furprlze  if  the  very  title  of  Libel  were  not  to  be  found.  A 
clUmeant  cenfure  would  be  merit ;  a  malicious  one  would  be  in- 
gnificante.  Miferable  they  would  think  the  ftate,  in  which  im- 
rifonment,  lofs  of  fortune,  infamy,  could  fall  upon  a  man  for 
rimes  which  his  jury  could  not  underftand  ;  where  the  meafures  of 
bcdience  were  to  be  kept,  as  if  known  to  all,  under  fevereft  pc- 
alti^s,  and  when  it  was  to  be  tried  whether  obferved  or  broken, 
e  ignorance  which  would  not  have  been  endured  as  an  excufe  Cor 
ny  man,  mull, be  prefumed  of  all  but  the  few  initiate.  In  the  front 
f  their  Senate  Houfe  they  would  inferibe,  Government,  in- 
rusted  BY  ALL,  TO  ALL  IS  OPEN  ;  and  ovcf  their  Halls  of 
ufticc^  Juries  the  Judges  of  Law  and  Fact. 

‘And,  rtiy  Countrymen,  remember  what  it  is  to  be,  a  juror: 
at  it  is  to  be  intrufted  with  ho.ctjmmoh  pledge  of  the  confidence 
your  Country ;  to  undertake  an  officcj  which  men  of  underftanJ- 
ig,  honefty,  and  firmnefs^  feel  to  be  worthy  of  them ;  to  be  the 
lend  of  Jufticc,  a  proteftor  of  Innocence,  a  benefa<ffor  to  the 
coplc  •  to  defend  Frceduih,  and  aifcri  the  honour’of  the  Conftitu- 
iOn;  that,  it  is  to  be  incorrupt,  irnpahial,  preierritig  Truth  to  all 
ings.  Never  then  will  ye.  decline  to  ferve  on  Juries,  whether 
at  of  previous  inquiry^  or  the  more  important  one  of  tri^il :  never 
ncy  it  a  favour,  or  an  cfcapc,  to  be  rcleafed  fVoni  the  cxercifc  of 
duty,  which  will  be  your  choice  and  your  glory  if  ye  reflect  but 
hat  it  is;  that,  next  to  the  eledive  and  IcgiilatiVe  trufl,  and  the 
€  Ufe  of  arms  in  the  defence  of  your  country,  there  is  no  cm- 
oyment  more  truly  honourable,  or  that  more  concerns  the  Frce- 
>ni  and  Welfare  of  the  Community^  than  that  of  Juries.  And 
at  of  all  cafes,  through  the  great  extent  of  their  jurifdiftion, 
^der  which  may  come  to  trial  every  right  of  property,  of  perfon, 
^  reputation— •whatever,  private  or  public,  is  of  moil  concern — 
*re  IS  no  province  more  vigilantly  to  be  guarded,'  more  llrcnu- 
flv  to  be  retained,  more  eminently  their  own ;  nothing  that  with 
ftNc.  REV.  1785.  .  ..  H .  more 
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more  certain^  and  clearnefs  of  confcicnce  they  can  dlfcharjf. 
nothing  which  the  fimpiicity  ot  the  qiicftion  renders  more  open  tl 
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their  decihon,  and  the  peculiar  importance  of  it  fo  enjoins  them  to 
rcfcrvc'j  nothing  which  to  betray  would  be  more  infhmous,  or  nion 
fatal  to  ftUFcrit  to  be  evaded,  than  the  Power  of  Juries  todercr. 
mine  on  thx;  li^HOLE  matter,  by  the  General  Issue  of  Nm 
'Guiltylin  the  ciife  of  Li  bel.  . 

‘  It  is  faid  this  tutelary  power  will  be  brought  imdcr  con  fide  ration  ii 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  If,  by  a  regitlatiug  law,  the  bench  Willie* 
exalted,  ;and^  the  jury  deprefled  (for  the  judges  taking  on  them  tlx 
coivtlr\i6ttoi\  of  that  law,  will  enlarge  their  jurifdidioii)-^f,  by  an  af¬ 
firmance.  of  this  right  in  matter  of  Libel,  it  will  tend  to  neoativt 
its  eutreife  in  other  cafes — if  by  obliging  juries,  in  all  cafes  of  a  cii. 
minal  perfecution,  to  find  a  general  verdlft,  it  may  be  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  junies,  too  much  in  awe  of  the  judge,  would  not  coniici:  whe; 
no  medium  w;as  left  them  ;  and  thofe  juries  who  felt  the  indeperi 
chce  of  .their' office,  would  not  find  fpecially  without  real  caule-i: 
by  impeachment  of  the  judges  who  have  diftinguiflied  thcmfelvesh 
the  contrary  doflrine — let  it  be  permitted  me  to  i>wn,  I  have  lii;; 
lefs  confidence  in  the  fuccefs*,  or  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  t  a 
•meafure,  than  of  almoft  any  other.  The  great  fupporter,of  rhi 
obnoxious,  and  I  firmly  believe  unconftitutional'  oprnibn,  is  fa::; 
'deed  in  the  vale  of  years  ;  nor  does  this  appear  the  time  for  arraign 
ing  him  on  a  doctrine  which  he  has  long  aini  uniformly  avowed, 
know  that  refpect  to  extraordinary  talents,  or  fenfibility  further 
mainin^'  moments  of  a  life  fpent  in  the  fatigues  of  an  aiduouss 
•exhaufting  ftation,  is  not'  to  weigh  againft  public  juitice,  which 
the  life  of  the  community  ;  but  I  know,  alfo,  that  tlie  bolti  c 
that  jufticc  are  pointed  at  the  corrupt  heart,  not  the  errors  of 
'judgement ;  and  no  fufticient  rcafon,  I  think,  appears  for  imputing 
to  the  iniquity  of  the  will,  the  adherence  to  a  polition  often  beroh 
afferced,  and  from  a  bias  to  which,  few  of  all  our  judges,  for  lu 
centuries,  have  been  free ;  and  not  a  few  in  that  period  (befo^ 
which  our  information.of  judicial  tranfaftions  is  contra<^d  and  iff: 
pertedt)*  have  been  eminent  for  learning,  abilities,  and  iniegriry 
An  exhortation  to  the  people  from  their  reprefentatives,  encoura; 
ing  them  to  defend  the  fubftantial  good  of  trial  by  juries,  as 
pcnfible  to  their  juft  fecurity  and  vital  to  their  freedom,  by  ulij 
•theirright  of  judging  on  the  w'hole  matter  (in  cafes  of  crime  efpeciai 
and  of  Libels  above  any,  as  at  once  the  itioft  fimple  and  the  unlitto- 
abandoned) — this  migl^t  come  well  from  any  aflenibly  ;  hut  befti 
inoft  fmtably  (I  will  add,  with  greateft  certainty)  from  an 
Reprefentafion  ;  an  Houfe  of  Commons  conftitutional  in  itfcli,  d 
therefore  w'orthieft  to  declare  the  rights  ot  the  great  Community'^ 
one  of  the  higheft  points  of  the  Conftitution,  next  to  thofe  onwb 
its  own  exiftence  depends. 

*  At  p  re  fen  t,  Ido  believe  this  ^rcat  Right  of  Juries  is  rroi' 
Csfety  by  the  ;^iieral  perfuafion  cA  its  exiftcncc  ;  not  only  den 
from  feme  opinions,  cxprcfsly  in  its  behalf,  of  men  as  great  ;is 
lionourcd  any  profelfion  (and  one  opinion  of  men  limiting  their 
'  jurifdidHon,  is  ftronger  then  fifty  to  extend  it)  ;  but  yet  moie 
rcafon  and  fentiment,  as  men*  and  members  of  the  Community, 

iriththe  evidence,  ftrong  and  luminous  as  it  Is,  by  which  this  cor 
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ytlonal  truth  engages  the  undcrftarxling,  unoccupied  by  particular 
habits  of  education  and  office  ;  while  the  interelting  relation  it  has  to 
Ibcicty  endears  it  to  thc'public  breaft.  For  a  long  cauffc  of  }*car5| 
repeatedly  exerVd  on  great  and  trying  occafions^  iand  confeifedly 
iinpolfible  t6  bt  wrc lied  from  a' jury  rcfolTed'to  tife  it^’  ^ctreely 
\sx  a  right  fo  well  fccured,  or  furrounded  wkh  moiiwcsnat  mor^rra^ 
tivity  to  prevent  its  diiufe.  Let  it  live,  as  k  has  hithcetorr don?^  in 
iihc  free  Dofom  of  the  people  of  England  :  rarely ’  will ut  be tevitded, 
never  extorted  from  this  fanduary  ;  but  will  there  refidc  the  nfdblefc 
boaftof  our  legal fyftem;  the  rNvioLABiiR  PLtpoE  of  FapsooMl’ 
prom  the  extrafts  we  have  given,  our  readersnmyiform 
for  themfelv.es  an  opinion  of  the  prefent  publication,  jand 
they  will  probably  be  induced  to  honour  it  with  a  deliberate 
peruftl.  .  »  *  ' 

To  his  treatife  Mvi  Lofft  has  added  authorities  which  are 
of  confidcrable  value,  and  the  juftly  admired  letter  6f  Mr. 
Erlkine  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in 
Ireland  by  attachment*  . 


Art.  IX.  ^he  Favourite's  of  Felicity*  A  ]^,ovei;  Iii  a  feries  of 
Letters.  By  John  Potter,  M.  B.  Author  of  the  Ciirate  of'  Co¬ 
ventry,  The  Virtuous  Villagers,  &c.  &c.  lamo.  3  Vols.'^s.  6d* 
Becket,  Baldwin,  Robinfon,  Bew,  1783.^ 

T^E  dare  fay  Mr.  Potter  means  well;  but  w^hy  will  hc  pre- 
tend  to  write  a  novel  without  inventioii.to  form  a  ftory, 
or  why  will  he  venture  to  deferibe  manners  that  he  has  never 
feen,  and  laftly,  how  can  he  with  propriety  addrefs  .himfelf 
to  the  ladies,  while  he  makes  his  female  charafters  fometimes 
give  way  to  a  pruriency  of  idea  that  muft  Ihock  the  modefty 
of  the  fex.  ’  ; 

I’he  three  volumes  before  us  confift  of  letters,,  which  con¬ 
tain,  inftead  of  incident,  for  the  moll  part,  inlipid  dillbrtatiohs 
on  trite  fubjefts,  every  moment  interlarded  with.fcraps  of 
poetry  from  .Akcnlide,  Dryden,  Philips,  &.c.  \They  arc 
tked  out  with  the  cpifode  of  a  hermit,  who,  from  his  co¬ 
pious- and  exaft  journal,”  gives  us  a  meagre  defeription  of 
fome  places  in  Holland  and  the  Low-countries,  and  fome 
^ell-known  anecdotes  of  a  few  learned  men ;  whether  extraft- 
rd  from  the  Delices  du  pais  has  or  not  we  have  not  tiinc  to 
examine.  So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  fable  of  the 
work,  which  is  dulnefs  itfelf. 

^  ^  ith  regard  to  the  manners,  this  publication  is  equally 
faulty.^  Mifs  Selima  Percival,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Per- 
is  meant  to  be  reprefented  as  a  young  ladypf  falhion* 
a  little  “  too  volatile  and  vivacious.”  Whp  docs  not  laugh 
when  this  Baronet’s  daughter  with  the  fine  name  fwcars  **  by 
that  (he  will-  have  a  world  of  fun**— hy  jingo 
“  there  is  fo  much  fun  in  all  this  bufinefs”— “  I  lo^e  fun* 
“  jingo  I’ll  be  primum  mobile  q(  xixz  primum  mobile** — 

Ha  .  I 


Art.  X..  The  Hiftory  of  the  Public  Ren}enue  of  the  Britijh  Pmfhu 
By  John  Sinclairi  Efq*  London.  Cadcll.  4C0  ics.  6d.  in  boardi. 
1785.  - 

H  E.  hiftory  *  of  o\ir  public  revenue,  re  connefted  vvitli 
that  of  the  general  ftate  of  the  country,  at  different  pc- 
riodst  with  refpeft  to  all  that  is  intereftiiig  in  the  viciliitudcj 
of  its  inhabitants,  its  laws,  cuftoms,  manners,  literature, 
religion,  and  eveii  language.  It  opens  a  variety  of  viev^i 
which  afford  an  elegant  and  moft- agreeable  entertainment 
t'o  the  antiquarian,  the  lawyer,  and  to  every  perfon  wtw 
takes  an  intcreft  in  the  fortune  and  in  the  nature  of  his  tel* 
low-nien  5'nd  fellow  citizens,  and  delights  in  the  acquifitlon 
of  general  knowledge.'  But  to  the  ftatefman  and  legillator. 
and  to  all  who  either  difeStly  pr  indireftly  polTefs  the  iheani 
and  the  inclination  of  influencing  the  public  councils, 
affords  not  only  ainufcment  but  ufeful  inftruftion.  fh 
Various  rcfourccs  tliat  have  furnifhed 'monev  to  government 

Hz'  ‘ 


“  I  am  £u  11  of  and  &c.  ?  And  who  is, not  con. 
vinced  PoUer  is  by  no  means  in  his  natural  element 

whilc  he  attempts  to^paint  the  charaflers  of  the  higher  ranki 
in  life?*  XI  i^^lqyc-lctrers  of.  Mifs  Julia  Lexicon  and  Mr.  Per* 
cival,  are  farther  proofs  of  the  author’s  ignorance  of  falliion- 
able,  maanef^.  5hc  too  is  a  Baronet’s  daughter,  .and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  w.  brother  to  Selima.  It  is  meant  that  the  reader 
Ihould  not  cohfidcr  either  of  them  as  near  fo  full  of  fuu  and 
gig  is-%‘  Vivacions  Selima,  and  yet  the  lady,  in  anfwcr  la 
the.  gefracman^s  jirfi  love  epiftlc,  writes,  Well,  it’s  a 
l^ngc.bufihefs,  and  I  am  at  a  Iqfs  to  guefs  what  it  is  that 
makes  people  fo  fond  of  matrimony.  I  fuppofc  you  know.” 
— O,  aiid^ril  not  be  kilTed  but  when  1  like  it.”  I'hc 
ftnthnenta!  lover  anfw^ers,  If  you  cantiot  guefs  what  makes 
people:  fo  fond  of  matrimony,  I  am  furc  1  am  not  able  to 
tell  you ;  'but  r  apprehend  wx  fhall  not  remain  long  in  igno¬ 
rance. And  in  another  place,  he  fays,  Wc  vrill,  there¬ 
fore,  become  pupik  to  the  uiiiverfal  t,utorcfs  of  mankind.” 
This  is  pretty  well  for  two  fober  lovers, ,  but  the  vivacious 
Selima  fpeaks  \yith  more  fire,  (we  give  it  too* gentle  a  name) 
of  the  connubial  rites.  When  Hymen,  with  his  Saffron 
robe  and  taper,-  clear  liglits  the  nuptial  torch,  joins  hands> 

and—and”  mercy  on  us  !  what  a  rampant - young  lady! 

She  feys^,  in  another  place,  ‘‘ Wc’ll  i«/;7g'«rtill  twelve.” 
But  as  the  poor  girl  has  had  no  language-mafter  ButMr.Potter, 
w  ho  docs  not  always  employ  the  proper  terms,  we  dare  fay 
Ihe  meant  only  a  little  flirtation. 

But  enough,  and  indeed  too  much  of  “  The  Favourites 
of  Felicity.”.  .  * 
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t  tlic  different  reigns  of  different  races  of  Princes  arc  pointed 
ut;  the  taxes  that  the  people  have  born  with  patience  anil 
lofe  agninft  which  .they  have  revolted  ;  varioxis^'h**^^^ 
lodes  of  taxation  arc  fuggefted  ;  and  modes  dbfbicjtfe  orabo- 
ihcd  are  revived  in  the  imagination;  and,  'ihar  be  anbiQ.vcd 
y  the  underltahding  and  adopted  by  a  wile  mihi(ter/^*‘For 
icaniple/*  Poll  raxes, ‘as  Mr.  Sinclair  obferves^'^^*  by  which 
man  IS  cornpellcd ‘to  pay  for  his  perlbharcxiftcrttrc,  hkvc 
ways  -been’ ^accounted  peculiarly  hateful  and  opgrCmvc.***: 
:  is  well  kiiOwn,  that  an  attemj)t  to  levy  lucli^a:j:aVlri  the 
jign  of  Richard  II.  occafioned  an  inlarrccIioh,^bnder  the* 
Diniriand  of  Tyler,  Straw,  and  others,  which  had  nearly 
idcd'in  a  revolution.  On  the  fubjeft  of  hearth-money  Mu 
inclair  has  the  IpIJoWiiivg  obferVations.  '  ‘ 

*  Thefpccioe  of  hoiifc  tax,  called  hearth  money,  is  among  the 
oft  ancient  in  the  fcingdx)m.  It  is  even  mentioned  in  Do^mfd^y 
ook,*  under  the  name  ot  Fumagt,  or  Fuage,  and  confequently  mull 
ivc  cxifted  before  the  conqucih  By  Stat,  1 3  and  14  Car*  11.  ch.  10. 

1  hereduary  revenue  ot  two  Ihiliings  for  every  hearth,  in  all  hpufes 
lying  to  church  and  poor,  was  granted  to  the  crown  lor  ever:# 
ut  as  the  duty  could  not  be  regularly  collected,  unlefs  the  revenue 
liccrs  were  empowered  to  view  the  infide  of  every,  houfe,  it  was 
ought  contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Englifli  govern- 
ent  is  founded ;  and  upon  that  ground,  by  i  \y.  &  M.  felh 
ch;  10.  it  was  utterly  taken  away,  In  order  (it  Is  faid  in  the 
ramble  of  the  bill)  “  to  ere<!^  a  lafting  nr.onumenr  of  ^heir  Ma- 
jclHes  goodnefs,  in  every  hovifefm  the  kingdom;” 

*  But  however  neceffary  it  might  be,  in  coufcqvtrnce  of  tl>e 
ilitics  of’the  times,  to  cna£t  lb  popular  a  law,  yet  thc  rc;d  julhcc 
I  and  propriety  of  fuch  an  alteration  may  now  be  quelFioncJ.  The 
might  furely  be  levied  without  much  hardftiip  to  the  poor,  or. 
i  |jny  great  encroachment  upon  the  nice  feelings  of  the  wealthy  :  au4 
the  tax  upoh  coals,  carried  by  water,  is  a  great  difeou rage  meat 
t)  the  manufactures  and  agriculture  of  the  country,  checks  the  in- 
of  ournaval  llrength,  and  h  in  every  refpcdl  abfurd  and 
giincqual,  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  uill  corhc  when  fo  impolitic  a 
I  cuty  will  be  abrogated,  and  the  more  equal  and  falutary  tax  of 
llearth-money  eltablilhed  in  its  room. 

‘  Before  this  part  of  the  fubject  is  concluded,,  it  may  he  proper  to 
■  fc mirk,  that  for  fomc  years  polterior  to  the  conquelt,  there  cxillcd 
fit  England,  a  particular  kind  of  he^irth-raoney^  called  * 
fif  mintage  money,  originally  levied  in  Normandy,  and  thence  inv 
ll^ortcfl  into  this  ill  meU  It  was  a  tax  of  a  (killing  for  each  hearth, 
«Hyablc  every  three  years,  by  way  of  bounty  or  rccotopcncc  to  the 
i^png,  not  to  alter  or  debafe  the  coin,  which  he  was  entitled  tp  do 
his  prerogative.  This  branch  of  the  revenue  was  abolidied  by 
charter  of  Henry  I.  and  it  was  fo  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
•l#ngli(h  nation,  on  account  of  its  Normanic  original,  and  its  rc- 
RjJgnance  to  the  laws  of  the  Confeffor,  that  none  of  that  monarch’s 
i  pcceObrs  attempted  to  revive  It.’ 
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.'TUedefign  and  plan  .of  this  work  are  held  forth  to  thj 
public  by  the  author  himfclf  in  his  introduftion. 

powt?r  trf  a  State ,  muft  greatly  depend  on  the  income  it 
poiD^ITef^''  enjoys  a  conliderahlc  and  iincnciunbered  revenue,  it 
can’ duploy  * a ’greater  proporrion  of  its  fubjeds  to  cariy’^  on  war,  or 
ma^  cuitWaie  tolgreatcr  advantage,  the  ‘arts  of  peace,  when  un- 
citibaj^ailcd  vrith  holiiiities  :  Whereas,  with  a- 1  mail  income,  it  can 
nokhcr  rcwmrd'thc  Ycrviccs,  nor  encourage  the  exertions  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  I  and  it  nnilf  principally  trull  both  for  its  Improvement  and  pro: 

to 'the  natural  adivlty  ofm?,nkind,  or  to  the  voluntary  and 
diiiilteTtftedixe^l.  of  public-fpirited  individuals. 

Birr  Kowercr  numerous  the  advantages  of  a  great  revenue,  they 
Qte  daarly  purcHafed  if  they  cannot  be  procured  without  opprelliori, 
'A  cefrratn  iharc  of  his  annual  income  ho  individual  can  refufe  to 
contribiKe  for  the  general  purpofes  of  the  State.  Sometuues  alfo 
a  night,  addiribnal  burden  may  prove  an  incentive  to  labour,  and  a 
fpiir  to  greater  diligence  and  ai^tivity,  But  if  the  load  becomes 
too  heavy,  either  in  confcquence  .of  the  greatnefs  of  the  amomif, 
or  the  impolitic  mode  of  laying  it  on,  the  indullry  of  a  natibi)  dlmi- 
nilhe?,  its  wealth  quickly  difappears,  the  number  of  its  people  lie- 
creafes,  and  the  greater  the  occaiion  it  has  for  refourccs,  the  fewer 
it  will  a^luallyv enjoy. 

•  *  Unfortunately,  the  fyftctn  .of  finance  fo  prevalent  in  MoJera 
Europe,  has  an  unavoidable  tendency  to  public  opprellion  ;  wars  aie 
perpetually  arifing,  and  the  contcll  generally  is,  who  can  firli 
drain  the  Exchequer,  and  deliroy  the  credit  of  the  enerny-  It  b 
h>on  difeovered,  that  war  is  not  a  favourable  feafon  for  impofin^ 
heavy  taxes  on  thp  property  of  the  people,  and  that  the  bell  means 
of  commanding  tjic  necelfary  fupplies  is,  to  borrow  from  rhofc  who 
have  confidence"  in  the  faith  of  the  nation  and  the  fccurity  it  can 
afford  ;  and  confequcntly  who  are  w  UUng  to  leave  their  capitals  un¬ 
claimed,  provided  they'are  regularly  paid  a  certain  annual  intereU. 
To  pay  that  intereft;  new  taxes  mull  be  devifed  :  and  as  little  care 
is  taken  by  ignorant,  by  intereiled,  or  by  tinild  mlnillers, 'to  Iclion 
the  incumbrances  of  war  during  the  Ihort  intervals  of  peace,  the 
burden  perpetually’  increafes  ;  and  the  unhappy  fubjeci  finds  him- 
felf  obliged,  not  only  to  aflift  in  defraying  the  charges  necclliiry 
for  fuppbrting  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  but  is  alfo 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  expences  incurred  loc 
expeditions  which  took  place  a  century  ago,  and  for  wars,  cor  - 
m'(mced,‘  perhaps,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation  ;  condu^teJ 
with  "^Ji'ohifidn  and  weakpefs,  and,  of  courfe,  terminated  with  dii- 
grace.  '  * 

*  In  nocountry  has  the  fyftcm  I  allude  to  been  carried  to 
an  excefs  as  m  Great  Britain.  From  the  year  1684  to  the  preftnt 
rime,  it  has  been  under  the  ncceflity  of  increafing  its  revenue  tioni 
about  to  at  leaft  fiftten  milliens  per  annum.  Fortvinatelv  the 
State  can  flill  bear’ that  burden,  heavy  as  it  is  ;  but  as  any  confi- 
derable  addition  to  k  would  probably  be  found  unfupportable,  ancit 
at  any  ratc^  as  fuch  a  fyflem  mull  fooner  or  later  end  in  total  haul- 
ruptcy,  or  tbe  mofl  grievous  oppreflion,  it  is  full -time  for  the  ra^ 
rion  at  large  to  confider  what  plan  is  the  moll  likely  to  relieve  u* 
and  our  pcftcrity  from  the  {danger  cither  of  infamy  or  diltrcfs. — " , 
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To  alTiiT  the  public  in  fo  imj^ortant  a  diicafTion, 
vork  has  been  compofed.  <  '  •  ,  -  •  ’  ’  '■- 

*  In  attempting  to  give  an  hiftprical  account  t)f  .the  ^naUC^s  of 
this  coiTiury,  the  I'ubjedt  naturally  ‘divides  itfelf  into  -tirb  branches 
the  firft  will  relate  to  our  public  reTcnuc  prior  to^hc^rfeyolution 
1688  :  the  fccond,  to  our  fyftcm  of  linance  lince  that  {>«riad.  •*  Dur¬ 
ing  the  firft  sera,  the  cxpenccs  of  the  State  .were' principally  *  de¬ 
cayed  by  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown;  rit  feldora  happened 
that  any  extraordinary  tax  was  laid  upon  the  people ;  and  C¥cn 
then,  it  was  only  a  temporary  grant  to  the  : monarch  .  upon  the 
throne.  The  period  (ince  the  revolution  is  diftinguifhcd.by  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  very  dift'erent  nature;’  The  State  has  atTiimed^  .the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  great  corporation  :  it  extends  Its  views  beyond  the 
iaimcdiarc  events,  and  prclEng  exigencies  of  the  moment — ^it  forms 
fyftems  of  remote,  as  well  as  of  immediate  profit — ^it  borrows  money* 
to  cultivate,  to  defend,  or  to  acquire  diftant  poiTelfions,  in  hopes 
that  it  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  advantages  they  may  be  brought 
to  yield.  At  one  time  it  protecis  a  nation  whofe  trade  It  confidersf 
as  beneficial :  at  another,  it  engages  in  war,  left  the  commerce  of 
a  neighbour  and  a  rival  (liould  be  too  great  :  in  fhort,  it  propolcs 
to  itielf  a  plan  pf  perpetual  accumulation  and  aggrandizement, 
which,  according  as  it  is  well  .or  ill  conducted,  muft  either  end  iii’ 
the  pofleflipn  of  an  cxtcdlivc  and  powerful  empire,  or  in  total 


ruin. 


^  Jn  the  profccul-Ioii  of  tUc  firft  part  of  his  \vork,  which 
relates  to  our  public  revenue  prior  to  the  Revolution,  our. 
author  inquires  into  the  modes  made  ufe  of  for  raifing  a 
public  revenue  by  the  ancient  Britons.  Thefe  were  no  otiier 
tlian  the  domain  or  pcrfo.nal  eftatc  of  the  monarch,  fonic  ad¬ 
vantages  arifiilg  from  the~ ixerclfe~6f  certain*  prerogatives, 
prdfents,  ^nd  fublidies  from  foreign  Rations,  and  voluntary 
contributions  from  his  fubjefts. 

‘  Such,  joined  to  perfonal  fervices  in  war,  were  the  llcndcr 
fources  on  which  alone  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  de¬ 
pended,  in  order  to  proteft  themfelves  apd  their  poffeffions  from 
the  ambition,  the  military  force,  and  the  opulence  of  Rome.  Yet 
poor  as  the  Britons  were,  and  (eldpm  united  \yhh  each  other,  they 
were  not  fubdued  without  making  a  gallant  and  cftiftlnatc  fefiftanec. 
if  the  conqueft  was  fo  difficult  in  their  ftate ‘Of  poverty  and  dif- 
.tinion,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted  that  they  would  have  been 
able  to  have  repelled' their  invaders,  had -they  been  the  fubjeds 
of  one  monarch  poffclTed  of  valour  and  ability  in  war,  and  enjoying 
an  income  fufiicient  to  have  .enabled  him  to  reward  the  zeal  and 
exertions  of  his  fubjefls.  But, 'in  the  words  of  Tacitus,^  “ 
rarely  united  their  forces  againft  the  common  enemy  :  and  by  tbia 
means,  while  each  comiBunity  .fought  feparately,' they  were  all 
fuccelEvcly  fubdued/*  i 

The  taxes  paid  by  .Great  Britain,  as  well' as  by  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire  under  the  Roman  government,  were  partly 
levied  In  kind,  and  partly  in  money  :  that'  thofc  who  paid  taxes  in 
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kia^  \f«re  X)bl5sfed  to  funuili  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
tbciriland^  aiul  to  carry  the  quannty  they  were  rated  at,  to  any 
dlHance  hom'er^r  greats  according  to  the  fuppofed  neccilities  of  the 


StiU^rAir  to  C^c  caprice  of  thole  who  were  in  power  :  that  fo  heavy 
2'dl^Wa$  laid  uponcattic  (in  which  Britain  particularly  abounded), 
tKat,  rouxed  to  other  erievanccs,  it  w^as  the  occafion  of  a  very  dan- 


tKat,  joined  to  other  grievances,  it  w^as  the  occafion  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous^r^yoTr,  which  was  not  eitinguilhcd  but  with  the^’gf^ateft 
:  that  heWy  cufloms  were  paid  upon  goods  both  imported 
andet^ortedr  that  the  proprietors  of  mines  were  obligcd'.to  pay  a 
cihain  fharc^  of  their  profits,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State:  that  a 
duty,  was  laid  Ujron  commodhics  fold  by  auefiion,  or  in  the  ipubllc 
market,  above  a  certain  value  :  that  capitation  taxes  were  figoroufly 
executed ;  to  which  might  be  addgd  a  variety  of  other  imports  oa 
legacies,  llavcs,  houiec,  pillars,  hearths,  air,  ariiiis,.  anima.ls,  and 
other  articles  too  tedious  to  mention  :  N*ty,  fuct\,  it  was  faid, 

**  is  the  exquifitc, tyranny,  and  infatlablc  avarice  of  the  Romans, 
that  they  extort  tuxes  even’frorh  the  dead;”^  allucfng  to  a  duty 
upon  the  body  of*  tfie  deceafed,  before  it  was  fuftered  to  be. buried.’ 

'I'hc  government  of  the  'Saxons  which  fucceeded  that  of 
the  Romans,  and  was  terminated  by  the  invafion  of  William 
of  Normandy,  comprifed  a  period  of  about  fix  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  Little  or  no  advantage,  our  author  obferves, 
could  arife  fro  in  a  review  of  the  reigns,  or  an  account  of  the 
revenues  of  the  innumerable  multitude  of  monarchs,' who, 
in  a  greater  or  lelTer  degree,  wielded  the  feeptre  of  England 
during  the  sefaaboVemehtioned.  ‘  He  therefore  gives  a  gene¬ 
ral  Iketch  of  the  fefources  from  which  their  income  arofe, 
without  entering  irito  minute  details.  The  Anglo  Saxon 
monaVchs  poffefled  great  demefnes.  They  fhared  in  the 
fines  irhpofed  oh  thofc  perfons  who  difturbed  the  quiet  and 
gpod  order  of  their  government.  The  duties  of  here^eid^ 
tur^-^otey  "and  brig-bote^  or,  taxes  for  the  piirpofe  of  repel  1  ing 
tHc  cnerny,  'of  cohftrufting  fortreflfes  for  the  public  defence, 
a'nct  Repairing  of  bridges  were  occalionally  levied  by  the  Sax- 
op  monarchs.  '  There  was  another  tax  heavier  by  far,  and 
more  feroduftive  than  thefe,  which  was  Danr-geldy  and  was 
i^pofed  for  tlic  purpofe  of  bribing  the  Danes  to  defift  from 
their  depre^dations.  It  is  coniputed  that  this  tax,  raifed 
^2,130  $axon  pounds';  a  fum  equal  in  point  of  real  value  to 
jfiOjOOCl.tof  our  modern  money.  And  confequently,  fays 
Air.  Siiiclair,  the  .  tax  laid  on  by  Canute,  anno.  1018, 
amounting ‘to  83,000  Saxbh  pounds,  was  equal  to  a  modern 
land-tax  of  two  millions  and  an  half.  Mr.  Sinclair,  it  is 
fcma'rkaWe,  enters  not  into  fpeculation  concerning  the 
fradi^  Vianufaftures,  exports,  or  other  means  that  could  be 
fuppoft^d  by*  Canute  to  enable  the  people  to  raife  fuch  a  re¬ 
venue,  or  a  revenue  bearing  any  proportion  to  if. 

.  ,  Our  author  proceeds  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  ancient 
revenue  of  the  Crown  of  England,  Tbc‘ principal  fources 
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f)ftljis  revenue  were,  .  Firft,  property  vested  lu  THE 
SOVEREIGN,  as  the  feignior  of  ail-the  lands  in  bU  king¬ 
dom  ;  comprehending,  crown  lands,  forefts,  minesjsonSe- 
'condly,  lucrative  prerogatives'  cohipftSiftiding 
efeuage  or  money  in  lieu  of  militafv'ferviccs,  quit 
relief,  warcllhip,  marriage,  fine  of  alienation,,  ilb’bfeat'  -  'r’ 


jeljef,  warcllhip,  marriage,  fine  of  alienation,.  6fi:. 


But  ihefe  were  not  Uie  only  ad>rantages  atten(}jj)g  thQ| 


of  iciguiory  r  ibr,  as,  lord  paramount  of  the^iiigdbppiistac 
iovereigu  claimed  2\\'bona  vacantia^  ov  to.  thOrBir(ipcrtjf 

ol  which  no  other  perfon  had  any  legal  pretenllon.:. 
this  principle  chiefly,  the  King  of  England*  wa&  in  titled^ 
to  all  trcajures  of  money,  gold,  filvcr,  plate*  or  .buHion 
found  hidden  in  the  earth;  to  waifs  or  goods  ftolcn  or  thrown 
away  by  the  thief  in  his  flight  for  fear  of  being  apprehended, 
provided  the  party  injured  did  not  exert  hiinfelf  in  the  pur- 
fuit  or  conviftion  of  the  offender ;  to  eftrays,  royal  flfh, 
goods  wrecked,  cuftody  of  idiots,  gopds  uninherited ;  to 
prerogatives  military,  judicial,  political,  inquifitorial,  com¬ 
mercial  andccclefiaftical. 

Another  fource  of  the  ancient  revenue  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  was,  voluntary  contributions  ;  a  fyftem  of  revenue 
which,  though,  when  abufed  it  has  given-birth  to  much  dif- 
content,  and  indeed  has  oecafioned  many  revolutions,  yet 
has  hardly  ever  been  accompanied  either  with  much  difgufl: 
or  with  great  oppieflion,  when  this  rule  has  been  invariabjy 
adhered  to,  “  never  to  exaft  from  aiiy  individual  a Tum  of 
money,  which,  confillently  wflth  his  circumftanccs  and  the 
fituation  of  the  public^,  be  ought  not,,  on  every  principle  of 
juftice  SPONTANEOUSLY  to.  havc  given.” 

,  Another  fource  of  revenue  to  the  crown  was  taxes  ;  in¬ 
cluding  taxes  in  kind,  perfonal  taxes,  taxes  on  the  Jews, 
hearth-money,  land-tax,  taxes  on  perfonal  property,  fub- 
fidies,  cuftoms,  and  excife,/  To  thefc  fources  of  revenue  to 
the  crown  in  ancient  times  ‘our  author  adds  regal  cxaftions. 

‘  Such  were  the  burdens  to  which*  the  inhabitants  of  England 
were  formerly  fubjtft.  It  is  certain,  that  they  did  not  *cxift  at 
once;  and  that  fometimes  one  rnode  of  cxa(5flon  p re valWi 'which, 
b  procefs  of  ume,  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  another.  But, 
whatever  the  laudatorcs  trmporis  a6ii  may  fay,  it  muftbc  evident  ro 
every  impartial  perfon,  th^t  our  anctflors  had  great  reafbn  to  be 
diffatlsfied  with  their  political  lituation,  even  in  the  article  of  taxa« 
don;  and  perhaps  the  pfefent  lera,  is,  in  that,  as.welWs  in  many 
other  refpetts,  as  defif able  a  period,  to  live  in,  as  any  thit  can  l>e 
pointed  out  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country  ;  out  additional  weight  of  ' 
taxes  being  fully  compenfated,  by  a  more  extended  commerce,  by 
improvements  in  every  branch  of  fclence  and  of  art,  and  'by  ^eat 
Kceflions  to  our  wealth,  our  fccurity,  andoUr  freedom*^ 

^  .  '  •  •  ^  Our 
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next  more’ particularly  to  inquire  in- 
England  under  of  the  Nor- 

the  feudal  fyftem  ;  and 
ai(p  its  (jrCTf  n\ie  during  the  3axon  liuei  or  houfc  of  Planta- 
gc‘heti:i:n  oA-  u 

'^ilcapixkatsifrom  our  author’s  obfcrvations,  what  little  progrcfi 
had  fara  ;nxdc  in  the  knowledge' of  finance^  from  the  'Novn)nn  iw- 
the  < death  of  Stephen.-  During  the  whole  period,  it  was 
underwood,’  that  the hiog^Aould  live  upon  his  own  domains,  and  the 
profits  of  the  feudal  prerogatives ;  and  every  fpecies  of  taxailon 
(snclitiry  fcfvkei  only  excepted)  was  the  ohjedt  of  averfion  and  ciilV 
DanegeU,  the  only  regular  tax  that  exiited  at  time,  thou<;h 
|:^haps.  ueceiCuy  fo^  the  protedion  of  the  commerce  of  the  natiun, 
was  confidered  as  fo  peculiarly  fevere,  that  every  monarch  who  at- 
j^cmptetl  to  levy  jit,  was  accounted  a  tyrant  and  an  opprclTor,  and 
that  fingle  tax  occ^lioned  as  many  con^plai.nts,  and  a^  great  an  out- 
try,  as  the  whole  load  of  multifarious  iinpolls,  to  which  this  country 
is  at  prefent  fubjed.* 

^  Under  the  govemnient  of  the  Saxon  line,  or  houfc  of  Planta- 
genct,  no  inconlideruble  progrefs  w^as  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
finai^.  The  neccflity  of  converting  military  f5?rvlces  into  pecu¬ 
niary  aids  was  difeovered.  Taxes  began  to  be  laid  upon  pcrlbnal  as 
well  as  real  property.  The  cuftoms  came  to  be  accounted  a  con- 
fiderable  and  important  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  the  clergy  were 
.compelled  to.furnifli  contributions  for  the  public  fervicc  ;  nor  was 
the  fan<5ion  of  the  pope  any  longer  accounted  necelFary  for  that 
^urpofe.  New  modes  of  taxation  allb  were  :^ttcmpted  ;  and  though 
ibme  of  them  were  ill  contrived  and  unproduftive,  yet  it  proves  the 
ftrong  anxiety  of  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  the  government  of 
the  country  to  provide  an  effedHve  revenue,  adequate  to  the  fup- 
port  of  that  high  and  diftinguiflicd  rank,  which  England  was  cn- 
titied  to  hold  among  the  kingdoms  of  Eufopc.’ 

Our  author  having  taken  a  view  of  tlie  revenue  of  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  covernment  of  the  Houiis  of  Lancafter  and 
York,  concluTOs .  with  an  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume’s, 
That  doring  the  coiirfe  of  .the  conteft  between  the  two 
Rival- Houhes,  not  an  inftance  can  be  produced  of  any 
tax  being rimpofed  without  tlic  lanftion  of  Parliament.’^ 
After  funreying  the  different  modes  adopted  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  or  the  Houfc  of  Tudor,  for  railing  a  revenue,  Mr. 
5irtcl?^ir  fays, 

*  During  this  sera*,  feme  progrefs  was  made  in  finance ;  the  ad¬ 
vantages  or  public  credit,  ahd  of  a  ftrift  adherence  to  public  faith, 
wcie  ditcovered  by  the  politic  and  fagacious  minifters  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  the  cuftoms,  and  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  were  rendered 
ihoi^  -produdfivc.  ’  But  this  period'  is  particularly  remarkable,  for 
faying  the  trufe  foundation  of  the*  poverty  of  the  crosvn,  and  of  the 
conlequ^nt  poWer  and  impoitancc  of  the  commons.  When  the 
Emperor  Ch/rlcs  V,  was*  told,  that  Henry  had  fuppreffed  the  mo- 
tfilferlcf,  bej'udicioufly  remarked,  that  the  King  of  England  had 
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kiMcdtKc  hen  that  laid  him  the  golden  eggs.  J[|:>  fat%  tKe  opulcncf 
of  the  church  was  always  a  fare  refource  for  the  crown*  to  l<56k.  up 
to.  The  clergy,  could  hardly,  ey^de  any  burden  'ihe  Itln^  bought 
proper  to  impolV.  When,  in  addition' thcretbre/td  r6y3d/tio^ 
ptaius,  the  property  of  the  churoh  wa^Uquand^ed^-thc'^fo^feigii. 
hud  nothing  to  depend  upon,  but  the  afliftance  of  the  natite  ^ 
Urge,  through  the  medium  of  its  reprefentatiTci  j  ftfKlAE|i|Mibeth’s 
fuccelfors  found^  that  fuch  allillance  could  not  be  procured^  wkhout 
ivdielfiug  the  grievances  of  the.  people,  and  agreeing  to  fufh  farther 
fecurity  for  their  rights  and  prinkges,  as  thc}’"  thought,  proper  to 
demand.'  ^  •  *  •  .  "  hi 

During  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,*  fubfidies  and  tlie^whole 
train  of  feudal  exaftions,  as  wardlhip,  marriage;  itc.  were 
given  up,  and  benevolences^  free  gifts,  and  compullivc  loans 
were  for  ever  annihilated.  And  many  new  branches  of  re¬ 
venue  were  introduced,  fuch  as  expifes,  {lamps;  the  poft- 
oilice,  monthly  aflclTments,  &c. 

‘  But  this  period  is  particularly  remarkable  for  enabling  us. to  form 
fonic  kind  of  judgement  of  the  full  extent  of  that  heavy  burdcii 
which  the  funding  fyllem  introduced  into  this  kingdom. 

*  The  revenue  of  England,  at  the  acceilioa  of  the  houfc  of 
.Stuart,  anno  160:?,  was  500,000!.  ayeiir.  Eighty-fix  years  after¬ 
wards,  when  James  II.  was  expelled,  it  was  raifed  to  about  two 
millions ;  the  annual  increment  confequently  was  near  17,4411. 
At  the  fame  rate  of  mereafe,  the  revenue,  anno  1774,  eighty- Ibr 
years  after  the  revolution,  Ihould  only  have  been  3,500,000!.  and 
len  years  afterwards,  anno  1784,  ought  not  to  have  exceeded 
3,674,4181.  or  perhaps,  with  the  addition  of  Scotland,  rathci^ 
more  than  four  millions  a  year.  If  the  prefent  income  of  the 
State,  therefore,  is  about  fourteen  millions,  ten  millions  of  that  font 
may  be  attributed  to  the  funding  fyftem ;  and  would  not  have  ex-* 
ifted,  if  the  extraordinary  expcnccs  of  tbe  public  had  been  defray¬ 
ed  by  money  exa61ed  at  the  time,  without  leaving  any  burden  up¬ 
on  pofterity.  Indeed,  four  millions  would  be  amply  fufficienr,  at 
this  time,  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  civil  lift,  and  of  our  peace 
eftabllftiment;  if  the  load  of  taxes  impofed  to  provide  for  the  irtte- 
reft  of  our  public  debts,  did  not  raife  the  price  of  every  ebnUno^ 
dlty  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  render  money  much  lefs  clficicnt  thin  It 
would  otherwifc'bc.  • 

♦  But,  on  the  whole,  though  our  circumftances  might  have  beeti 
better,  let  us  not  too  haftily  either  envy  the  lituation,  or  inveighi 
againft  the  condu6l  of  our  predecelfors.  Lightly  as  we  may  ima** 
gmethey  were  burdened,  yet  they  complained  as  loudly  , as  we  do, 
of  the  intolerable  weight  taxes^  and  of  the  diftrefs  and  poverty 
which  they  occafioned  :  and  though,  infteadof  adding  to  their  own 
burdens,  they  thought  themfelvesjuftifiable  in  bequeathing  fo  their 
pofterity  d  confiderable  part  of  that  grievous  load  of*  public  debt, 
under  the  preflure  of  which  vv6  now  ftagger,  let  It  alfo  be  remem- 
})ered,  that  they  delivered  into  our  hands  a  well  cultivated  ifland? 
dependencies  of  great  value  and  importance ;  an  extenfive  com- 
RJcrce  f  flourifhing  manufactures  j  a  fuperior  fyftem  of  agricul- 

.  ‘  . .  turt; 
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inrc  ;  a  high  charatler  for  ability  and  yaL)ur  ;  and,  joined  to  .iH 
thcic  advantages  :f  lyllrm  of  gnverament,  unecjualled  in  the  annuls 
oAr^inanKirtd  tor  the  bfdFm^s  which dt  afford:.’ 

o 

Our  author,  iu  what  he  calls  his  fecond  part,  confiders  the 
titles  of  providing  for  the  cxpehccs  of  a  nation, 
f  fc‘  fp^ti^tilitcs  ^  on  public  debts  in  general,  on  the  public 
England,  prior  to  the  revolution  1608  ;  on  the 
rife  knd  pVogrefs  of  our  p'refent  national  debt,  and  on  the 
hitliCrto  tiken  to  diniinilh  the  capital  and  reduce  the 
intert^’Of  the  national  debt,  giving  an  account  of  the  dif. 
ferertt  piaps  fuggeited  for  that  purpofe.  All  thefe  fubjeffs 
with  tlic  principal  queftions  ariiing  out  of  them,  X)ar  au¬ 
thor  treats  with  great  method  and  perfpicuity,  intermixing 
eccafioaaliy,  with  the  plans  and  IVitems  of  other  men, 
ionic  refieflions,  obfervations,  and  hints  of  his  ovyr..  Of 
thefe  hints  Ibme  are  worthy  cf  tJie  public  attention.  For 
cxafiiple.  On  the  hibjccf  of  the  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  public  debts,  he  fuggefts  the  following  idea,  ‘‘  Thaj 
“  every  means  fhould  be  adopted  that  might  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  encourage  individuals,  when  they  have  no  near 
**  relations,  to  leave  their  fortune  and  property  to  the 
public  FIc  flafts  a  rpicftion,  whether  if  the  fums  that 
have  been  taken  from  the  linking  fund,  and  applied  to  thediF 
charge  of  our  funded  incumbrances,  had  been  expended 
folcly  iu  making  Great-Britain  one  populous  and  cultivated 
field  or  garden  ;  the  nation  could  not  have  born  the  whole 
debt  with  lefs  difficulty  than  it  now  can  fupport  the 
debt  as  it  has  been  reduced?  The  objefts  to  which  he 
would  apply  part  of  the  linking  fund  are,  the  fiffierjes  and 
agriculture:  of  its  application  to  agriculture,  he  fays,  ‘‘Tweii- 
tv-four  millions  laid  out  in  promoting  the  cultivation 
of  the  foil,  would  have  rendered  every  acre  in  the  king- 
dom  produftive  of  fome  valuable  article.*  No  more 
**  well  founded  complaints  would  be  heard,  that  the  nuin- 
ber  of  the  people  had  decreafed,  that  the  poor  wanted 
encouragement  to  induftry,  or  the  means  of  cmploy- 
^  ment.” 

There  is  another  objeft  of  ftill  more  importance,  per¬ 
haps  to  this  trading  nation,  than  even  the  filheries  or  agri¬ 
culture,  that  might  be  highly  promoted  by  a  wife  applica¬ 
tion  of  public  revenue,  and  that  is  our  manufaftiires  ;  as 
has  been  illuftraied  in  a  moft  ingenious  manner  bv  the 
author  of  a  late  publication  intitled  The  Increafe  of  Afanu- 
failures  propofed  in  regulations  for  the  inter ejl  of  money: 
A  plan  that  might  be  tried  at  a  fmall  rifque,  and  whofe  good 
effefts,  if  they  fhould  be  produced  at  all,  would  be  vifible  at 
once,  and  of  immenfe  extent.  To  what  that  author  hasfaid 

concerning 
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concerning  the  .national  benefits  ot  his  plan,  .w.c^jiXJiy  add;, 
that  the  increalcot.  manut'afturcs  wouldj  ^ 
citement  that  could  be  applied  to  mduihy, 
ill  agriculture.  '  Ic  .  'a  /  i  fiorhnt*  inO 

In  Mr.  Sinclair’s  ftyle,  though  generally  not  ii^cQp^^  wO/ 
meet  with  loine  grammatical  inaccuracies.  But^jff 
mate  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sinclair’s  performance  by;  ar> 
ftandard  than  -the  inliiuti;e  of  grammar^  we  -  lhall  liqd  rth^: 
he  is  intitled  to  the  merit  of  an  indullrious  co'iripiter;  who- 
arranges  his  matter  with  order,  and  makes  his  felefiioru 
with  judgement J*  "I'hc  facts  he  records  arc  iaeccfl[ariiy’ 
drawn  from  other,  writers  :  and  it  is  alfo  the  views  of  other 
writers  that  form  the  moft  valuable  part  of  what  we  lhall  c;dl^ 
the  fpcculativc  part  of  his  performance.  Although  he  b.ini- 
fcif  confiders  his  publication  as  the  firft  “  Attempt  at  a* 

“  financial  hifiory  on  an  enlarged  fcale  and  wc  feadi- 
Iv  allow,  that  no  author,  that  we  know  of,  treats  his  fub-* 
jeft  under  the  fame  title,  yet  his  fubjeft,  dr  rather  fubjeft* 
have  been  handled  by  innumerable  writers,  lawyers,  po¬ 
liticians,  and  hittorians.  From  the  works  of  his  predccci-  , 
^  fors  he  borrows  largely,  and  candidly  acknowledges  the  re¬ 
ceipt.  On  this  literary  receipt^  we  mean  not  to  impofe  any 
other cenfnrc  than  this,  that  ii\  the  work  before  us,  which  is 
not  a  bad  financial  diftionary,  as  far  as  it  goes, .  there  is 
\  very  little  indeed  tliat.is  original  ;  nor  indeed  did. the  end  ii^ 

I  view  require  it.  •  , 

\  The  hiftorical  and  fpeculative  digrcfiions  in  this  puMica- 
i  tion,  though  not  ftriftly  counefted  with  the  dclign,  may  yet 
be  excufed  as  affording  aii  agreeable  variety  and  rdief  to  the 
reader.  But  to  a  perfon  converfant  in  literature,  this,  en¬ 
tertainment  is  not  a  lltdc  - obftruAed-by  the  conftant  recol- 
leftion  that  the  retlefiions  or  general  view^s  prefented  to 
him  arciHo  other  than  what  he  has  feen  before  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Hume,  Blackftone,  Campbell,  Whitaker,  Brady, 
Maddox,  Loid  Littleton,  &c.  &c. 

I'he  fpeculations  in  this  performance,  though  not  origi¬ 
nal,  are  generally  plaufible,  and  fnch  *as  arc  not  manifcll- 
Iv  fallacious.  But  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  firil  pii*t  of 
tills  publication,  we  meet  with  a  theorv  which  is  evidently 
unfolid. 

‘  It  is  a  fingular  and  aftouiflilng  circumllance,  that  the  province 
of  Gaul  alone  faould  have  been  able,  a!)out  a  century'  ago,  to 
tnalntain  a  body  of  mem  etpial  to  the  whole  miiitary,  and  naval 
c^lablifliments  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  atiel  it  is  more  than  ptobahlf^, 
that  the  revenues  of  France,  of  Spain,  and  of  Grc.it-Britain,  joined 
together,  are  at  this  time  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  irrcoiiis  of 
tlui  empire,  when  it  was  moft  fiourirning  and  moil  extended. 
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1^6  7he  Crijts, 

‘  It  Is  natural  to  afcribe  this  circuinftance,  in  fbmc  meafuir,  to  th? 
iifcoVery^ot  SXinerica,  and  the  great  increafe  of  fpccie  in  coul'c- 
qa^ce  'blT^that' event ;  ^nd  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  fuch  aa 
incr(r.^V^^tiuft^have  enabled  modern  nations  to  pay  with  greater  ta- 
cil5tV^‘.tJhfcUemalicls'of  their  reiptc^TiVe  governments/ 

'  ^uV'a^tlVpr  iiiirifelf  corrc£ts  this  miftake  in  page  139, 
i^rlieh  he  fays,  “  After  the  difeovery  of  America,  fpccie 
bcc^e  every  day  more  plentiful  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope.  ^  And  the  confequence  was,  fuch  an  addition  to 
the  price  of  all  commodities,  as  rendered  the  faine  reve- 
nuc  much  Icfs  efficient  than  formerly/’  ^ 

Mr.  Sinclair,  if  fhc  prefent  publication  ffiould  meet  with 
a  favourable  reception,  propofes  to  attempt  a  thir^l  partj 
containing  a  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  the  national  re- 
venue  together  with  fome  obfervations  on  its  prefent  ftatc 
— Ari  hiftorical  account  of  the  pirogrefs  of  our  national  ex- 
pences — Obfervations  on  the  refources  of  the  nation— 
An  aiialyfis  of  oilr  public  debts ,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
real  nature  and  amount  of  the  burthen— A  plan  '  for  re- 
cftablifhing  the  public  credit  and  finances  of  the  country; 
together  with  fome  account  of  the  progrefs  and  prefent 
flate  of  the  revenue  of  Scotland  arid  Ireland. 


Art.  XI.  The  Crifis  ;  or  immediate  Concernments  of  the  Britift 

Empire.  Dilly.  is.  6d.  1785. 

^T^HE  juvenile  author  of  this  colleftion  of  political  iriaxirn? 
■*“  and  obfervationsj,  makes  an  excuriion  Over  the  world 
without  regard  to  any. method  in  his  progrefs.  He  is  not 
unaquainted  writh  hiilory,  nor  the  nature  and  a£lual  ftate  ot 
commerce.  In  the  empaffioned,  bouncing,  and  almoft  bom- 
baft  ftile  of  fome  French  writers  on  politics  he  delivers  many 
truths  which  are  not  the  lefs  important  indeed  for  being 
obvious ;  but  which  are  generally  known  to  every  perfoii 
who  attends  at  all  to  what  has  paffed  or  is  now  paffing  in  the 
world.  We  mean  not,  fays  this  writer  to  colleft  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  life  merely  within  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
but  to  diftufe  them  over  its  moft  diftant  members.  For  to 
prove  ferviceable  to  mankind,  is  a  condition  of  our  nature, 
which  is  coeval  with  our  birth,  and  terminates  but  with  our 
cxiftence.  It  is  a  national  duty.  It  is  an  uriiverfal  debt,  h 
is  a  godlike  occupation,  in  which  the  divinity  hath  inftruft- 
cd  us.”  Thus  the  author  of  the  Crifis  in  his  outfet ;  and  in  his 
concluiion,  he  cxprelles  himfelfin  this  manner. 

*  Thus  have  we  laboured  for  the  good  of  mankind.  To  whofc  be¬ 
nefit  and  ufe,  intelligence  was  cohfecrated  by  the  divinity  himfclt* 
If  our  ardour  hath  been  high,  we  plead  youth  :  if  our  zeal  hath  been 
cxccfiivc  ;  judges !  before '  whofe  tribunal^wc  bow,  your  happinci^ 
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.f^rasotir  objeft  :  we  fubmlt  ourfel\Ts  to  your  reproach.  Our  courfe 

hath  bceu  though  an  extenfive  horizon,  and  we  have  uot  betn  able. to 

rcA,  but  merely  to  touch,  on  the  lurn'mlt  of  objefts.  ^  ^Somc.  jj^rc 

powerful  and  comprchenfive  minds  'ekplo+e 

work  out  accomplished  ends  from  thofc  and'fupit  otl^er 

For  it  is  from  ftreams  that  the  ocean  derives  itVdepti^j  it  ii^m 

minute  particles  that  mountains  rife  into  magnificence 

that  the  univeffc  collcds  its  gTcatnefs.’  *  h 

The  rciuJer  would  doubtlefs  form  fto  high  id^a'pf 'thc'body 
nf  the  work  from  fucb  an  introduftion  and  fuch  a  pcIt^ft^t^on4 
Yet  arc  there  in  tlicCrifis,  amidft  much  Vanity  arid  hofrtbSaft, 
very  many  juft  obfervations  delivered*  in  a.vei^  J[\)f1g^tly 
manner,  j  ^  ^ .  * 

“  Britain  (hbuld  confider  that  ftiips  bring  in  *nicri  and 
money,  advancing  population  and  increafing  circulatioh; 
whereas  fortified  walls  require  men  and  money,' waftc  bo^i| 
.andconfumc  provifions:  yet  the  latter  is  the  abfurd  fyftem 
of  the  day  !  money  is  not  wealth*  to  Britain,  it  is  but  the 
fign  of  that  reality  which  is  cbhftituted  by  agriculture  and 
aianufaftures :  and  in  a  commercial  nation,  this  fign,  with¬ 
out  the  reality,  is  a  fymptom  of  death. There  is  profound 
truth  in  this  lively  obfervation,  our  young  author  was  led  to 
make  it  from  reficfting  bn  the  Eaft  Tndia^  Trade ;  *a  trade 
whole  principles  are  cruelty, -fraud,  and  cunning;'^  * 

‘  VV^hen  virtue  and  honour  arc  faciificed  for  the  acquifition  of  wealth 
Jn  order  to  fupport  prodigality,  or  to  indulge  in  dilfipaticn.  When 
foidiers  become  merchants^  relinquifliing  the  principles  of  war  for 
fyfrems  of  cruelty  and  avarice.  When  the  honour  of  their  pro- 
Jeflion  is  humbled  by  thofewho  fliould  maintain  it,  and  all  its  glory 
is  bartered  for  gold.  -  Through  the  medium  of  this  comniercc,  does 
luxury  breathe  its  baneful  influence  onus.  Like  whirlwinds  that 
nfie  one  place, *  and  raH'e  heaps  in  another,  fortunes  areas-  quickly 
.collected  in  theeali,  and  as  quickly  difljpated.Iii  Europe*.  Thofe 
porunt  plunderers  corrupt  us  with  luxuiy  and  cruelty.  .  Example 
abiorbs  the  rich  within  licentioufners,  and  encourages  the  defperatc 
to  rapacioufnefs.  For  there  is  the  refort  of  'the  defperatc,  and 
the  unprincipled  part  of  mankind ;  who  having  accumulated 
treafurc,  and  flanding  indebted  to  their  vices  for  their  acquififions, 
return,  as  avenging  peftllenccs  fent  to  bl4 it  the  nation,  ‘  that  pro- 
iefrsthem  in  their  iins.*  .  ,  " 

•  This  young  n:ian  wants  not  either  genius,  -  or  reading,  or 
obfervation.  In  what  then  is  he  deficient?  In  that  pure  and 
^iily  ftyle  which  is  ufually  formed  only  by  a  clamcal  edu- 
tation,  and  the  corre£lions  of  juft  criticifm. 

^■■1  ■  - - - -  ■ 

Art.  XII.  Reply  to  the  Treafvry  Pamphlet^  Entitled  The 
Propofed  Syftctn  of  Ireland  explained.”  London,  it*  Debrct,  1785- 

T  T  is  the  ;opinion  of  the  fpirited  and  w^ejl.  infoffned 
author  of  this  publication  that  adminiftratio.n  ende^Vpurs  to 
.the  imputation  6‘f  faftion  on  all  oppolitioii  to  their  inea- 

furcs^ 
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furcs,  and  in  this  manner  to  get  rid  of  the  ncceifity  cf 
anfwcring  the  objeftions  of  their  adverfaries.  But  the 
public  voice,  in  oppohtion  to  the  Commercial  Regula- 

tions*’  became  too  loud  to  be  (lighted  with  fafety  ;  it  therel 
fore  was  .nccclfary  to  give  fome  niorc  plaiifible  anfwer  to 
the  obje^ions  tliat  multiplied  from  every  qilarter;  than  that 
they  only  exifted  in  the  clamours  and  inriammatory  pub:, 
iicatioiis  of  faftious  incendiaries,  whofe  only  objeft  was  to 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  government.  ^  But  our  aui 
thor  however  affirms,  that  they  have  only  advanced  one 
ftep  farther  in  tlicir  own  way;  Under  the  pretext  of  rV 
formings  they  are  trying,  he  fays,  to  mijlead  and  dee'eive. 

It  rnuft  be  owned  that  he  has  in  many  inftances  expofed 
the  futility  of  the  reafoning  in  the  pamphlet  he  diflefts; 
and  predifts  with  too  much  appearance  of  probability  many 
bad  confcqucnccs  from  that  commercial  fyftem  which  it  is 
its  objeft  to  vindicate. 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  attempts  to  prove  the  ne- 
ce^tyy  the  jujiice^  and  the  fairnefs  of  the  new  arrangements. 
1  o  prove  thefc  he  pleads  the  independence  of  Ireland.  If 
reduced  into  form,  fays  the  author  of  the  reply,  his  reafon¬ 
ing  would  Hand  thus. 

*  Ireland  is  independent,  therefore  it  is  ncceflary,  juft,  and  fair, 
that  the  Britifti  market  (hould  be  thrown  open  to  her,  free  and  with¬ 
out  referve,  and  that  flic  (hould  feed  our  conlumption  as  well  with 
our  own  colonial  produftions  and  foreign  commodities,  as  with  all 
articles  of  her  own  growth,  produft,  and  manufafture.  Either  the 
iutroduftion  of  the  independence  of  Ireland  into  the  queftion  mcani 
this,  or  it  means  nothing— But  if  independence  initfelf  conftitutesa 
claim  to  the  right,  why  is  not^every  other  independent  kingdom  toap^ 
ply  for  it  ?  Is  it  becaufe  Ireland,  as  the  author  pretends,  notwith- 
Jbnding  this  independence,  vobintarily  reftrains  herfelf  in  many  in- 
fiances  m  favour  of  Great-Britaln  ?  But  fo  do  other  independent  naf 
tions — fo  would  any  nation  with  whom  we  might  fornl  a  commercial 
treaty,  and  ftipulatc  a  preference  for  articles  of  our  importation 
in  return  for  other  commercial  advantages  granted  on  our  part. 
The  independence  of  Ireland,  therefore,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  argument,  could  ohly  have  been  dragged  in  for  party  'purpofesj 
that  this  zealous  friend  of  Ireland  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
cafKng  a  rcfleftlon  on  the  adminiftration  that  ratified  this  inile- 

-pcndence.* 

Speaking  of  the  politions  and  inferences  which  the  author 
of  the  treafury  pamphlet  urges  in  proof  of  the  charge  which 
he  infinuates  againft  Lord  North,  of  having  rendered  the  pre- 
fent  arrangement  ncceflary  and  unavoidable^  he  faysi 

*  T^ing  the  argument  on  the  ground  that  INIr.  Orde,  and  the 
Minifters  chooie  to  place  it  in  Ireland,  and  eftlmating  the  boon  ^ 
its  real  value,  the  reafoning  will  be  this You  have  given  me 

much\  I  therefore  ^  right  to  your  giving  me  more*  Yoa 
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w  J^avc  given  me  a  great  deal  t  it  therefore  follokvs  that  you  Jhould 
give  me  \  ,  '  ^'^  *  *  *.  * 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet  acknowledges,  tliat  in^  tlie 
mixed  woollens,  Ireland  has  already  made ’great  advances 
towards  a  competition  with  this  country,  ’But  th&  the  au-^ 
thor  aflures  us,  is  of  no  great  confcquence,’;as  it  ^is  a\lei$ 
valuable  branch  of  the  •  trade*  than  the  mahufadlureiof  the 
finer  cloths.  By  lefs  valuable  as  he  tells  us^  he  means  that 
one  cofts  fourteen  Ihillings  a  yard,  the  other  only  two  . fhil-» 
lings  and  fix-penCe.  By  this  rule,  ^as  our  author-^tiftlY  ol>- 
fervesina  note,  the  manufafture  of  fine  woollcnr  cloth  is 
more  valuable  to  Ireland  than  her  linens,  as  Ihc  gets  twelve 
fiiillings  a  yard  for  the  one,  and  in  general,  but  from  two 
(hillings  to  five  ihillings  for  the  other.  * 

On  the  fyftem  of  trade  intended  to  be  eftaWiftied  be* 
tween  Gfeat-Britain  and  Ireland,  our  author  among  a  great 
variety  of  others  makes  the  following  important  obferva- 
tions.*  .  *  *  ,  •  .  •  *  .  ^  \ 

‘  While  a  dangerous  competition  is  thus  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
home  markets,  effeftual  care  has  been  taken  by  the  negociators  from 
Ireland,  that  we  fhould  not  indemnify  ourfelves,  by  opening  any 
frelh  vent  for  our  woollens  in  the  markets  abroad.  Germany,  wKo 
has  no  other  return  to  make  for  ourw^oollcn  cloths,  but  her  linens; 
and  who  has  ever  been  defirous  to  encourage  this  and  every  other ' 
Britlih  manufafture,  on  terms  of  reciprocity,  is  by  the  provifions  of 
the  new  regulations  to  be  for  ever  poftponed  to  Ireland.  No  offer  on 
her  party  however  tempting  or  advantageous  to  our  inteneft,  can  be  re^ 
ceived^  by  us  ;  .the  Iriili  linens  are  to  continue  duty  free  for  e^er, 
and- an  effeHual  preference  is  to  be  fecured  to  them  over  the  linens  of 
every  other  country. 

I  Ruffia,  whofe  partiality  to  the  Britifli  intereft  and  Britlili  manu- 
faftures  held  out  (uch  profpefts  of  commercial  advantages  to  this 
country,  has  been  already  compelled,  by  oOr  impolitic  fcgulatlohs 
in  favour  of  Irifli  linens,  to  lay  opprcilive  impods  upon  fevcral.of 
our  moft  valuable  articles  of  expoit.  This  di  fa  d  vantage,  which 
might  have  bceii  only  temporary,  the  intended  fyftem  ist to  render 
perpetual;-  ,  ‘  ' 

‘  What  is  here  obferved,  Vcfpefting  the  woollen  and  Hncti  manui» 
fa^urcs,  is  equally  applicable  to  every -article  of  our  commerce 
"ith  foreign  ftates.  The  confequenccs  of  the  ninth  refolution  ex-.  ^ 
tend  to  them  ail,  .and  muft  prove  as  humiliating  to  our  independ¬ 
ence,  as  they  will  be  deftriu'^ive  to  our  interefts.  From  the  mo- 
loent  w^e  bind  ourfelves  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  we  carinOt 
ffipulate  a  (ingle  advantage  in  the  market  of  any  other  nation  ;  wc 
cannot  form  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  any  other  (late ;  \ve  cah- 
not  provide  for  our  revenue,  by  laying  the  fmalleft  duty  on  any 
litticlc  of  future  importation,  without  previoully  confulting  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland.  In  fhort,  we  are  to  fubmit  to  an  adoption  of  a 
new  Poyning’s  law,  and  to  wear  the  fame  (liackles  on  our  commer- 
^*1  Independence,  wliich  IreLauJ  fo  long  wore  in  her  legillative  ca- 
Rev.  1735.  I  pacity. 
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pacity.  This  the  author  and  his  friends  mny  fay  is  recitroclty  ;  bu:  * 
of  this^  or  of  any  of  the  great  points  to  which  thefe  reflections  lead, 
he  takes  not  the  fmalleft  notice.  Indeed^  this  is  hut  one  of  the 
Humbcrlefs  proofs  he  gives  ot  his  pamphlet’s  being  the  produ»5tion, 
iiot  of  any  perfon  who  has  any  into  reft  m  protefting  the  trade,  or  anj 
duty  ift  defending  the  revenue  of  Great-Britain,  but  of  fome  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  claims  of  Ireland,  who  is  to  keep  out  of  fight  what¬ 
ever  may  operate  againft  the  fide  on  w^hich  he  is  to  argue.* 

•  From  thefe  extrafts  our  readers  will  readily  conclude,  with 
our  author,  that  there  may  be  other  realbns  for  calling  in 
queftion  tbe  conduit  of  minifters,  than  thofc  of  clamour  and 
faition. 

Akt.  XIII#  A  Plan  for  finally  fettling  the  Government  of  Ireland 
upon  Confiitutional  Frinviples  :  And  the  chief  caufe  of  the  i\n- 
profperous  State  of  that  Country  explained*-  Stockdale  is.  6d. 

•  1785- 

author  of  this  plan,  who  i^  a  perfon  of  extenfive 
information,  having  given  a  concife  hiftory  of  the  con- 
neition  between  GreaNBritam  and  Ireland,  obferves  that  2 
titw  compait  ought  to  be  made  and  eftablilhed  between  them 
as  foon  as  poflible.  The  three  great  objeft^  of  tliis  compact, 
or  conftitutional  connexion  between  the  two  kingdoms,  are, 
‘.an  equality  of  inteiefts,  an  equality  of  privileges,  and  an 
unity  of  power.  The  two  firft  of  thefe  objeits  he  thinks 
already  in  a  great  meafurc  provided  for;  but  the  unity  of 
power,  or  unity  of  defence  with  Great-Britam  remains  un- 
fettled.  As  this  implies  the  obligations  that  Ireland  is  under 
in  common  with  Great  Britain,  to  take  upon  her  a  propor¬ 
tionable  ihare  of  the  public  burthens,  he  propoies  a  plan  by 
which,  on  the  moft  conllitutional  principles,  Ireland  mar 
acQuit  herfclf  ofthofe  obligations  without  one  farthing  of 
additional  expence  in  the  aggregate ;  nay,  by  making  an  an¬ 
nual  faving  of  io(>,ocx)h  which  is  now  drawn  out  of  the 
country.  The  moft  conftitutional  fupply,  he  thinks,  that 
•Irclarrd  can  yield  to  the  commorr  defence  of  the  empire,  and 
likewife  the  moft  advantageous  to  herfelf,  is,  a  land-tax,  to 
be  rated  always  according  to  the  rate  of  the  land-tax  ot 
England,  ai>d  never  to  be  expended  out  of  the  kingdom^ 

‘  As  the  modern  Britifli  CoiilVitution  dift'ers  clTentially  from  tbe 
ancient,  that  difference  mu  ft  neceffarily  be  adverted  to  iti  forming 
the  new  Coiiftitution  between  the  two  nations  ;  and  when  adverted 
to,  points  out  in  the  plaineft  manner,  and  with  the*  ftrongeft  evi¬ 
dence,  to  the  proper  conftitutional  tye,  which  would  leave  the  two* 
Icgiflaturcs  diftinft,  where  they  ought  to  be  diftincfl,  and  unite  them 
where  they  ought  to  be  united.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  allows 
to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  a  fuprcmacy  in  one  p<>int» 
tiamcly,  that  the  perfoa  vrbora  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britan* 

ackno'wleig'^ 
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acknowledges  as  Sovereign,  flxall  be,  ip/o  fa^o^  Sovereign  of  Ire¬ 
land.  Now  this  fingle  point  would  have  been  quite  futticient  for 
a  unity  of  power  and  ftrength,  if  to  the  office  of' King  all  ihofc  pre¬ 
rogatives  had  continued  annexed,  w'hich  were  annexed  to  it  by  the 
old  Conftitution  ;  for  by  that  Conftitution  the  land  proprietors  of 
both  kingdoms  were  bound  to  military  ferviccs  equally,  as  well  as 
the  merchants  of  both  kingdoms  equally,  in  regard  to  the  revenue 
from  cuftoms,  at  the  foie  of  the  Kin^.  I  lay,  therefore,  that 
according  to  the  old  Conftitution,  the  united  ftrength  of  both 
kingdoms  was  effectually  bound  together,  by  the  fingle  fundamental 
principle  of  acknowledging  the  fame  Kin^  with  the  lame  preroga¬ 
tives  ;  but,  according  to  the  prefent  political  frame  in  each  illand, 
the  acknowledgment  of  that  point  alone  leaves  the  fundamental  part 
of  the  Conftitution  of  both  kingdoms  incomplete;  for  the  regoila- 
tioii  of  the  defence  of  a  State  is  fundamental  to  every  conftitution. 

‘  To  complete  the  cunftitutioiial  connexion  between  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland,  therefore,  .^tis  not  enough  for  both  iflands  to  have 
the  fame  King,  and  the  fame  freedom  of  commerce  ;  but-  it  is  alfo 
ncceffary  to  have  the  fame  common  principle  of  general  defence, 
to  be  put  in ,  aCfion  by-  the  fame  fuperintending  and  directing 
pow'er.  The  regulation  of  the  defence  of  a  ftate  is  as  fundamenul 
to  every  conftitution,  as  the  defence  itfelf ;  for  a  force  without 
direClion  is  no  force.  T^Ke  conftitutional  principle  for  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  rally  to.  Is,  that  the  force  of  tlfc 
two  kingdoms  ought  to  be  brought  to  one  .point,  that  their  political 
power  ought  to  be  made  one,  by  one  fixed  fundamental  law,  and 
the  arguments  I  have  already  produced  prove,  that  this  unity  of 
power  would  be  accompliftied  in  the  moft  conftitutional  manner  by 
’a  land  tax.  But  I  mean  further  to  lliew,  that  fuch  a  fundamental 
law  of  union  would  be  "as  beneficial  to  Ireland  as  it  is  conftitu¬ 
tional. 

*  The  ftate  of..  Ireland  to  this  moment,  w'hcn  compared  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  her  lands,  the  numbers  of  her  people,  and  the 
richnefs  of  her  furrounding  feas,  is  far  from  being  fo  profperous  as 
might  be  expeefed.  This  unprofperous  ftate  of  Ireland  has  been 
generally  attributed  to  the  reftrkints  laid,  for  above  an  hundred  years 
pall,  upon  its  foreign  commerce  by  Englilh  ACls  of  Parliament; 
but  if  the  Irifli  themfelves  w'ill  take  the  pains  to  trace  the  com¬ 
mercial  confcquences  of  thofe  reftraints,  they  w'ill  foon  be  convinced 
that  they  have  not  obftruCled  her  profperity  fo  much  as  is  generally 
believed.  That  thofe  reftraints  when  firft  laid  on,  were  grievous 
and  oppreflive,  can  hardly  be  doubted;  but  as  the  productions  eff 
nature  are  various,  and  the  wants  of  men  are  various,  aClivc  in- 
duftry  when  fliut  out  fmm  fome  channels  of  commerce,  will  in 
length  of  time  open  to  itfelf  other  channels ;  w'hich  laft  may  be 
more  profitable  to  ir,  than  thofe  it  was  excluded  from  would  have 
b«n.  Thus  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Confhntiri'  pic, 
who  have  been  prohibited  from  planting  vines,  may  have  railed 
their  lands  produCts  that  enrich  themfelves  and  their  country, 
|nore  than  vineyards  are  generally  found  to  do ;  for  it  has  long 
been  remarked  in  France,  that  the  wine  countries  are  the  j>ooreu 
|•m^lcaft  profitable*  Nearly  the  fame  thing  may  have  happened 
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132  Plan  for  finally  fettling  the  Government  of  Ireland. 

in  Ireland  in  regard  to  her  foreign  commerce ;  for  though  Great 
Britain  formerly,  with  great  injuftice  and  impolicy,  excluded  Ire¬ 
land  from  feme  channels  of  foreign  trade ;  yet  that  her  foreign 
trade  of  late  is  become  very  confiderable,  appears  from  the  ftatc  of 
her  exports  and  imports  tor  feveral  years  part.  Let  any  one  com- 

{>arc  the  amount  of  the  exports  of  Ireland,  with  thofe  of  the  opu- 
eht  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  former  will 
be  found  to  equal  that  of  the  latter,  if  not  to  exceed  it,  taking  the 
extent  and  population  of  both  countries  into  confi deration, 

'  ‘  Nothing  therefore  deferves  more  to  be  ranked  among  vulgar 
errors,  than  the  opinion,  which  attributes  the  pn-efent  unprofperous 
Hate  of  Ireland,  and  the  general  poverty  of  its^  inhabitants,  to  their 
late  limited  foreign  trade.  Such  an  opinion  is  worthy  of  the  (hal¬ 
low  politician  Swift ;  but  the  very  judicious  and  truly  patriotic 
Poftor  Berkley,  bifhop  of  Cloync,  formed  conclufions  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  even  on  the  fuppofition  that  Ireland  were  wholly  reftrained 
from  all  foreign  trade,  making  it  one  of  his  queries,  <whether  Ireland 
might  not  he  trofperous  and  hatpy^  though  it  were  fum'cnnded  with  a 
wall  of  hr afi  forty  feet  high  f 

.  To  the  arguments  urged  by  our  author  in  proof  of  the 
beneficial  efFefts  of  a  land-tax  in  Ireland,  he  adds  an  obfer- 
ration  to  fhew  that  exclulive  of  its  other  advantages  to  Ire¬ 
land,  fuch  a  tax  Would  direftly  favc  to. that  kingdom 
loo,oool. 

‘  As  it  is  computed  that  a  million  of  the  land  rents  of  Ireland 
are  fpent.  In  Great  Britain,  an  Iriih  land  tax  of  a  real  two  fliillings 
in  the  pound,  or  one-tenth,  equally  affccfdng  all  thofe  rents,  would 
coufcquently  dedudi  from  this  exported  million,  .  one-tenth,  or 
lOOjOOoU  This  would  be  a  real  gain  to  Ireland,  and  a  much 
fairer  way  of  taxing  the  abfentees,  than  by  finglrng  their  rents  out 
alone  as  an  objedf  of  taxation;  for  in  fadf,  though  it  would  be  much 
for  the  local  benefit  of  their  eftates,  that  land  pofTelTors  fhould  live 
tipon  them,  yet,  while  they  live  within  the  dominions  of  the  fame 
Sovereign,  they  cannot  properly  be  called  abfentees ;  otherwift 
Scotland,  Northumberland,  Yorkfldre,  Devonihire,  Cornwall,  &c. 
would  have  as  much  reafoir  to  complain  of  abfentees  as  Ireland# 
A  free  government  avoids  putting  too  much  regulation  into  its 
admlnlilratlon,  and  will  rather  fuffer  fome  abufes,  than  enforce,  by 
a  direct  command,  what  may  feem  to  be  an  infringement  of  per- 
ibtial  liberty,  namely,  the  reftraining  any  citizen  from  refiding  or 
living  where  he .  pleafes.  Richard  II.  and  fome  fubfequent  kliv;* 
endeavoured  to  drive  the  Irifli  land  poffelTors  from  England  by  a  tat 
of  15s.  4d.  in  the  pound  of  their*  eftates  ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  *1.  and  Charles  I.  by  ditferent  proclamations  and  profecu- 
tions  in  the  Star  Chamber,  endeavoured  to  drive  the  Englhh 
country  gentlemen  from  London  to  refide  in  their  feveral  counties: 
but  the  modern  fpirit  of  the  Brltlfli  government  is  very  different,  as*! 
would  rather  that  the  public  fliould  fuffer  fome  detriment, 
that  the  individual  fliould  fuffer  what  he  might  think  opprcilive* 
The  real  abfentec  is  he  who  lives  out  of  the  domirrion  of  his  Sove- 
leign,  upon  a  revenue  drawn  from  that  dominion ;  and,  for 
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tJun  a  financial  feafon,  a  wife  government  ought,  by  .penalties, /to 
il) fcou rage ; all  fuch  abfentees.  While  all  Italy  formed  one  Sme* 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  it  was  indifferent  to  government 
whether  a  Ligurian  lived  in  Calabria,  or  a  Calabrian  in  Liguria ; 
but  lihce  Genoa  and  Naples  form  two  different  Statesi  the  cafe  is' 
altered  and  within  thefe  fifty  years  the  government  of  N;u>les  hav<?' 
compelled  thofe  Genoefe,  who  held  eftates  within  the-  Neapolitan 
dominions,  either  to  fell  their  lands,  or  to  refide/ 

-  The'matters  contained  in  this  ingenious  .publication  de- 
ferve  the  public  attention  ;  and  it  deferves  to  be  obferved,'. 
that  the  author  has  in  general  exprefled  himfelf  with  dlf- 
tinftnefs  and  precilion, 

•  •  I 

^  r  *  •  ■  •  *  • 


Art.  XIV.  Fugitive  Puces,  as.  6d.  Dilly.- 

^HESE‘;mifcellancDus  pieces,  confifting  of  verfesy  cri^ 
A  ’  Ucifms^  dialogues^  and  lamentations^  were  written,  the 
author  tcljs  us,;  at  a  very  early  age,  and  will  therefore,  hc^ 
hopes,  efcape  the  frown  of  cenfure,  and.tbelalh  of  feverity.' 
When  a  very  young  writer,  in  all  the  fervour  of  partiality, 
for  his  own  produAions,  hurries  them  into  public  notice, 
great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the  errors  of  inexpe¬ 
rience.  The  fame  indulgence,  however,  cannot  be  jullly 
claimed,  where  the  crude  efforts  and  obfervations  of  youth* 
are  thought  by  niaturer  age  worthy  of  inftrufting  and  enter¬ 
taining  the  w’orld.  Where  this  is  the  cafe,  we  cannot  help 
concluding  that  the  author  has  increafed  in  years,  but  not  in 
wifdom ;  and  that  therefore  his  produftions  though  written 
ever  fo  long  before,  are  the  proper  teft  of  his  abilities  at  the 
time  of  their  publication.  ‘  ' 

.  Of  the  poetry  in  this  collcftion  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that' 
it  is  of  that  infipid  kind,  which  neither  calls  for  cenfure  nor 
applaufc.  The  critical  papers  we  lhall  think  worthy  of  a 
more  minute  inveftigation ;  as  in  them  the  opinions  and  ta¬ 
lents  of  fomc  writers  of  reputation  are  called  in  queftion. 

Warton  is  accufed  of  plagiarifm  in  the  following  paf- 
«ge  of  his  Ode  to  Fancy, 

‘  O!  Nymph  with  loofely  flowing  hair, 

*  With  bulkinM  leg  and  bofom  bare, 

Thy  waift  with  myrtle  girdle  bound,*' 

"  1  hy  brows  'V^ith  Indian  feather^s  crown’d,* 

Our  author  refers  us  tp  Spencer,  Canto  12,  B.  3.  where 
wtomarte  redeems  Ambret,  and  fees  Fancy  in  the  inchant- 
W  chamber: 

“  His  garment' neither  was  of  filk  nor  fay, 

...  But  paynted plumes  in  goodly  order  dight. 

Like  as  the  fun-burnt  Indians  do  affray 
,  Tltrir  tawny  bodies  in  their  proudeft  plight,  • 
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'Why  Dr.'Warton  Ihould  not  have'  thought  of  adorning 
hi9  nymph  •  with  Indian  feathers  without  being  ob* 
ligcd  to  this  paffage  for  it,  is  beyond  our  comprehenfion. 
If  fuch  diftant  refemblances  be  thought  fufficient ‘to' conlli, 
tiite  a  charge  of  plagiarifiUi  no  poet  would  ever  be  able  to 
cflablifti  any  claim  to  originality. 

The  laft  line  of  the  following  paflage  from  *  Pope,  Dr. 
Warton  has  objefted  to.,  and  our  author  thinks  ypry  vin- 
ju%.  .  ‘  - 

*  And  fcarcc.arc  feen  the  proftmc  Nile  or  Rhine  :  * 

A  fmall  Euphrates  thro’  the  piece  is  roll’d 
And  little  eagles  ^vave  their  wings  in  gold,"*  ' 

The  circumuance  in  the  laft  line  \s  puerile  and 

Warton  on  Pope,  Vol.  II.  p.  26I 
Surely  this  obfervation,”  fays  our. author, ' can  hardly 
be  juft ;  the  circumftance  inftcad  of  being  puerile  and  liitU^ 
icems  rather  rich  and  poetical ;  it  likewife  foinewhat  contn- 
difts  his  commendation  of  a  palfagc,  quoted  Vol.  I.  p.  25. 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  which  is  .  there  faid  to  be  finely  im¬ 
agined:  ‘  . 

,  The  figured  fi reams  in  wa/ves  of 'JUver  rolVd^  ' 

And  OH  tJyeir  banks  Augufia  refe  in  gold^ 

>  Our  author  feems  to  have  forgot,  that  the  epithet  Uttk 
was  the  chief  caufe  of  Dr.  Warton’s  palling  a  cenfure  upon 
tlie  former  paflage.  .The  bird  of  Jove  naturally  excites  a 
grand  and  majcftic  idea,  which  being  checked  by  fuch  a  di- 
^linutive  reprefentation  becomes  trivial  and  unpleafing.  No 
fuch  defeft  can  be  attributed  to  the  latter  paflage ;  which,  in 
cur  opinion,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

“  Lord  Chefterfield,”  fays  this  .writer,  in  feme  eafy 
verfes  addrefled  to  a  Lady,  has  this  falfe,  tliough  pretty 

thought:  f* . 

“  The  dews  of  the  eveuing  induftrloufiy  fliup, 

They’re  the  tears  of  the  Jiy  for  the  lofs  of  the  flin.” 

‘‘  This  blunder  feems  to  have  originated  from  two  caiifes; 
in  the  firft  place  from  his  lordfliip’s  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  dews,  which  are  exhalations  frpm  the  earth  andafeenJ; 
and  in  the  fecond,  from  his  having  probably  by  accident, 
feen  an  ode  of  Renat  Rapin,'  who  calls  the  Gfafshopper 
‘‘  Caeli  caducis  ebria  fletibus.’ 

The  claflical  and  learned  part  of  Lord  Chcfterlield’s 
charaftcr,  •’  continues  our  author,  M  when  brought  to  the 
teft,  ftands  but  upon  a  limilar  foundation  with  his  morality; 
Und  the  cenfure  be  has  ventured  to  brand  the  Greek  epi¬ 
grams  with  will  ever  fummon  up  the  indignation  of  every 
fcbolar ;  he  certainly  cither  was  unable  to  conftrue  them,  or, 
if  he  could,  had  not  fufiicient  taftc  to  enjoy  them.  He  ^V25 
a  man  of  the  wory,  elegant^  fupcrficial,  and  debauched/ 
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learning  had  little  folidity,  and  his  morals  lefs  princi- 


pic. 

Who,  upon  hearing  adecillon  urged  with  fuch  an  air  of  con* 
fequcnce,  would  not  rather  doubt  his  own  opinion,  lhanfup* 
pole  that  fuch  a  didatprial  writer  could  be  miftaken  ?  Wc 


reviewers,  however,  who  by  profeflion  are  obliged  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  little  into  aflertidns  before  we  admit  them  to  bt 
valid,  find  that  boldnefs  }s  not  always  the  teft  of  truth.  In 
the  prefent  inttance,  an  elegant  writer  is  accufed  of  a  falfe 
thought,  which  in  reality  is  as  confident  with  true  philo- 
fophy  as  it  is  exprefled  with  grace  and  beauty.  That  the 
dews  fall  in  the  evening,  from  the. air  not  being  able  to  re¬ 
tain  that  water  in  folution  with  it,  which  by  the  fun’s  affift- 
ance  it  atfrafted  in  the  day  tirne,  is  a  truth  of  which  any* 
one  who  pretends  to  the  fmalleft  knowledge  in  natural  phi- 
jofophy  is  fully  convinced,  The  author  of  this  couplet, 
therefore,  wc  may  conclude,  was  indebted  not  to  an  ode  of 
Renat  Rapin,  but  to  nature  herfelf  for  his  beautiful  idea. 
As  to  the  other  cenfure  which  this  writer  deals  out  fo  liber¬ 
ally  againft  him,  we  will  venture  to  foretell  that  the  wit, 
acumen,  and  elegance  of  a  Chefterfield  will  be  remembered, 
wlien  the  malevolent  enemies  of  his  fame,  of  a  much  higher 
order  than  the  critic  before  us,  will  be  neglcfted  and  for* 
gotten. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  by  obferving,  that  though 
the  author  has  difeovered  ignorance  and  want  of  judgment 
in  many  of  his  critical  decifions  ;  there  are  fome  inftances  in 
which  he  has  (hewn  tafte  and  ingenuity.  He  would  not 
have  failed  fo  frequently  if  he  liad  placed  lefs  confidence  in 
his  own  abilities.  •* 


Art.  XV.  Oi/ervaflons  on  the  Importance  of  the  Jlmerican  Revo* 
lution^  and  the  Means  of  making  it  a  Bcnejtt  to  the  World*  To 
which  is  added,  a  Letter  from  IVI.  Turgot,  late-  Comptroller- 
General  of  the  Finances  of  France  :  With  an  Appendix  contain¬ 
ing  a  Tranllation  of  the  Will  of  M.  Fortune  Richard  Cately, 
puWiflied‘  in  France.  By  Richard  Price,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D.  and 
lellovv  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  In  New-Eneland.  8vo.  2s;6d.  London.  Cadel. 


Arts  and  Sciences  In  New-England.  8vo.  2s;6d.  London.  Cadel. 

Few  men  poffefs  happier  talents  and  difpofitlons  than 
the  author  of  thefc  obfervations,  who  to  a  genius  me- 
taphyfical  and  profound  adds  the  benevolent  and  enlarged 
views  of  a  citizen  of  the  world,  burfiing  the  narrow  bounds 
of  the  amor  patria^  fo  much  extolled,  but  in  trutli  a  con- 
trafted  palfion,  and  concerned  for  the  dignity  and  the  hap- 
piuefs  pi  Uunjan  nature.  That  philofophical  acumen  which 
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has  been  employed  by  many  in  perplexing  and  confounding 
the  evidence  of  truth  and  knowledge,  Dr.  Price  has  difplav. 
ed  in  explaining  and  confirming  it :  and,  by  a  rare  union  of 
a  faculty  for  abftraftion,  with  the  ardour  of*  enterprize,  ap. 
plies  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  into  truth,  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  human  happinefs,  which  he  is  fully  convinced  is  in 
a  ftate  of  rapid  improvement.  In  this  opinion  he  is  encou¬ 
raged  and  confirmed  whether  he  contemplates  the  progrefs 
of  fcience  or  the  prophefies  and  promifes  of  the  word  of  (iod: 
and  lees  thg  courfe  of  nature  and  providence  harmoniouflv 
<:orrefpondipg  with  that  of  grstce.  Though  Chrifljanity  has 
its  difficulties  as  well  as  natural  religion,  and  many  things 
in  the  conduft  both  of  providence  and  grace,  which  is  in¬ 
deed  a  part  of  providence,  appear  myllevious  in  the  prefent 
^riod  of  divine  government,  he  does  not  on  that  account 
rejeft  what  he  cannot  fully  comprehend.  He  patiently  waits 
’for  the  developement  of  the  divine  plan,  for  the  burfting 
forth  of  that  light  which  fliall  flop  every  mouth  before  God, 
and  bend  every  knee  before  the  redeemer  of  the  worl^.  In 
the  mean  time,  from  the.  Chriilian  religion,  which  recom¬ 
mends  univerfal  benevolence,  and  inculcates  the  purell  mo¬ 
rality,  he  draws  encouragement  and  fupport  in  the  firm  be¬ 
lief,  however  other  truths  may  be  involved  in  obfeurity, 


that  the  praftice  of  virtue  is  the  duty  and  dignity  of  man, 
and  in  all  events  his  wifeft  and  fafeft  courfe.’’ 


To  no  liberal  mind  can  any  produ£lion  of  fuch  a  man  ap¬ 
pear  indifferent :  to  the  American  States,  fo  long  his  care, 
the  publication  under  reviev^  muft  feem,  as  it  is,  peculiarly 
interefting.  ’ 

It  is  prefaced  by  the  following  advertifement. 

‘  Having  reaibn  to  hope  I  ftiould  be  attended  to  in  the  American 
States,  and  thinking  I  faw  an  opening  there  favourable  to  the  im¬ 
provement  and  bcil:  inrerefts  of  mankind,  I  have  been  induced  to 
convey  thither  the  fentlments  and  advice  contained  in  the  following 
obfervations.  They  were,  therefore,  originally  intended  only  for 
America.  The  danger  of  a  fpurious  edition  has  now  obliged  me  to 
publifh  then;  in  my  own  cduntrj% 

‘  I  fiioiild  be  inexcu fable  did  I  not  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
prefs  my  gratitude  to  a  diftinguifhed  writer  (the  Count  dc  Mirabeau) 
for  his  tranflation  of  thefe  oblcrvations  into  French,  and  for  the  fup¬ 
port  and  kind  civility  with  which  it  has  been  accompanied. 

*  Mr.  Turgot’s  letter  formed  a  part  of  this  traft  when  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  America.  I  have  now  given  a  tranflation  of  it. 

*  I  think  it'neceflary  to  add  that  I  have  expreffed  myfelf  In  fomc 
refpc6h  too  ftrongly  in  the  conclufion  of  the  following  obfervations. 
By  accounts  from  perfons  the  beft  informed,  I  have  lately  been  af- 
fiired  that  no  fuch  dlflentlons  exlfl:  among  the  American  States  as 
have  been  given  out  in  this  country  ;  that  the  new  governments  arc 
in  general  well  fettled,  .and  the  pcoplc^happy  under  them  ;  and  tha’i 
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jn  particular,  a  conviction  is  becoming  univerfal  of  the  ncccffity  of 
giving  more  ilrength  to  that  power  which  forms  and  which  is  to  con* 
^uCt  and  maintain  their  union.’ 

.  Our  author  having  exprelfed  with  gre^t  warmth  and  cor¬ 
diality  his  joy  at  the  revolution  •  which  has  eftablilhcd  the 
independence  of  the  American  States,  makes  various  obfer-* 
.vations  on  the  importance  of  that  great  event,  in  which  he 
thinks  he  fees  the  hand  of  providence  working  for  the^gme- 

ral  good.  ■  ^  ^  ^ 

-  ‘  Reafon,  as  well  as  tradition  and  revelation,  lead 'us  to  expeft 
that  a  more  improved  and  happy  Hate  of  human  affairs  will  take 
place  before  the  confumination  ot  all  thingsl  The  world  has  hither¬ 
to  been  gradually  improving.  .  Tight  and  knowledge  ha\'C  been  gaiji^ 
ing  grounil,  and  Human  at  preferit  compared  with  what  it  once 
was,  is  much  the  fame  that  ’a  youth  approaching  to  manhood  is  com¬ 
pared  with  an  infant,  •  .  ‘  ‘  .  .1 

■  ‘  Such  are  the  natures  of  things  that  this  progrefs  mill!  continue! 
During  particular  intervals  it  may  be  interrupted,  but  it  cannot  be 
deftroyed.*  Every  prefent  advance  prepares  the  way  for  farthet  ad¬ 
vances ;  and  a  fingle'  experiment  or  dircovery*m’ay  fometimes  give 
rife  to  fo  many  more  as  fuddenly  to  raife  ths  fpegies  higher,  arid  to 
refembic  the  effects  of  opening  a  new  fenfe,  of  of  the  fall  of  a 
fpark  on  a  train  that  fprings  a  mine.  For  this  reafon,  mankind  may 
at  laft  arrive  at  degrees  of  improvement  which  we  cannot  now  even 
fufpe^f  to '  be  pollible.  A  dark  age  may  follow  an  enlightened  age  ; 
but,  in  this  cafe,  the  light,  after  being  fmothered  for  a  time,  tnll 
break  out  again  wjth  a  brighter  luftre.  The  prefent  age  of  incrcafetl 
light,  confide  red  as  fucceeding  the  ages  of  Qrcece  2iVi^  Rorne  and  an 
intermediate  period  of  thjck  darknejs,  furnilhes  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  obfervatiori.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  improvement  which^ 
when  once  made,  cannot  be  entirely  loff.  During  the  dark  ages, 
the  improvements  made  in  the  ages  that  preceded  them  remained  fo 
tar  as  to  be  recovered  Immediately  at  the  refurre^tion  of  letters,  and 
to  produce  afterwards  that  niore  rajjid  progrefs  in’  improvement 
which  has  diftinguiffied  modern  times. 

•  ‘  There  can  fcarcely  be  a  rnore  pleafirig  and  encouraging  objeft  of 
rcfle<5lion  than  this.  An  accidental  obfervation  of  the  effeCfs  of  gra¬ 
vity  in  a  garden  has  been  the  means  of  difeovering  the  laws  that  go¬ 
vern  the  K)lar  fyftem,  and  of  enabling  us  to  look  down  with  pity  on 
the  ignorance  of  the.  moll  enlightened  times  among  the  antients. 
^^!^hat  nexv  dignity  has  been  given  to  man,  and  what  additions  have 
been  made  to  his  powers,  by  the  invention  of  optical  glafles,  prints 
gun-powder,  &c.  and  by  the  late  difcovcrics  in  navigation, 
tnathematics,  natural  philolophy,  &c. 

‘  But  among  the  events  in  modern  times  tending  to  the  elevation 
mankind,  there  are  none  probably  of  fo  rnuch  confequence  as 
the  recent  one  which  occafions  thefe  obfervations.  Ferhaps,  I  do 
not  go  too  far  when  I  fay  that,  next  to  the  introducTion  of  Chri- 
®ianity  airiong  mankind,  the  American  revolution  may  prove  the 
S'oft  important  ftep  in  the  progrefiive  courfe  of  human  improvemont.’ 
k  is  an  event  which  may  produce  a  general  dift'ufion  of  the  princi* 
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pics  of  humanity,  and  become  the  means  of  fetting  free  manklni 
from  the  lhadcles  of‘  luperdition  and  tyranny,  by  leading  them  to  fee 
and  know  that  nothing  is  fundamental  but  impartial  enquiry,  an 

^  honeft  mind,  and  virtuous  pra^ficc - that  ftate  policy  ought  not 

‘fo  be  applied  to  the  lupport  of  fpeculativc  opinions  and  formularici 
of  tai.th,”-r— That  the  members  of  a  civil  community  are  con^ 
'fedci’ates^  not  ;  •  and  theijr  rulers,  not  majlm. 

And  .th^t  all  legitimate  goyernipent  coniiils  in  the  dominion  of 
**  equal  laws  made  with  coipmon  cpnfent;  that  is,  in  the  dominioa 
of  picn  over  themfehuet ;  and  not  in  the  dominion  of  communiiiei 
f*,ovcr  communities,  or  of  ajiy  men  over  other  men.” 

H^PPy  wiU  the  world  be  when  thefc  truths  (hall  be  every  where 
acknowledged  and  pradtifed  upon,  •  Religious  bigotry,  that  cruel 
demon,  will  be  then  laid  aflccp,  Slavifh  governments  and  flaviih 
Hierarchies  will  then  fink;  and. the  old  prophecies  be  verified^ 
**  that  the  laft  univerfal  empire  upon  earth  fliall  be  the  empire  ot 
^  reafon  and  virtue,  under  w  hich  the  gofpel  of  peace  (better  under- 
f*  Aoodi)  Jlmll  have  free£0urje  andhe  glorijicdy  many  vidll  run  to  and 

V  fra  and  knowledge  be  hurcafedj  the  vjolf  dwell  with  the  lamb  and 

V  leopard  with  the.  lidy  and  nqtlon  no  mare  Ilf  up  a  fword .  againf, 

V  nation.** 

*  It. is  a  conviftion  I  cannot  refift,  that  the  independence  of  the 
Euglijb  colonies  in  America  Is  one  of  the  flcps  ordained  by  Provi* 
deiKC  to  introduce  thefc  times ;  and  I  can  fcarqely  be  deceived  m 
this  convidlion,  if  the  United  States  fliould  efcape  fpme  dangers 
which  threaten  them,  and  will  take  proper  care  to  throw  theinfelvei 
open  to  future  improvements,  and  to  make  the  moft  of  the  advantages 
of  their  prefent  htuation.  Should  this  happen,  it  will  be  true  of  them 
at  it  was  of  the  people  of.  the  Jews,  that  in  them  all  the  famiies  of 
the  earth  Jball  he  hleffed^  It  is  fcarcely  poflible  they  ftiould  think  ioQ 
highly  of  their  own  confequence.  Perhaps,  there  never  exifted  4 
people  on  whofe  wlfdoni  and  virtue  mor^*  depended ;  or  to  whom  a 
llation  of  more  importance  in  the  plan  of  Providence  has  been  af* 
^gned.  They  have  begun  nobly.  They  have  fought  with  fuccefi 
for  themfelves  and  for  the  world ;  and,  in  the  midfl:  of  invafion  and 
carnage,  ellabliAicd  forms  of  government  favourable  in  the  higheii 
degree  to  the  rights  of  mankind/  ^ 

But  the  United  States  of  America,  he  proceeds,  have  more 
to  do  ;  more  indeed  tlian  it  is  poflible  properly  to  reprefent. 
In.  this  addrefs  therefore  his  delign  is  only  to  take  notice  of  a 
few  great  pointSj  which  feem  particularly  to  require  their  at¬ 
tention,  in  order  to  render  them  permanently  happy  in  tliem- 
felves  and  ufeful  to  mankind.  As  the  means  of  promoting 
human  improvement  and  happinefs  in  the  United  States, 
pr.  Price  recommends  -in  the  firft  place  the  redemption  ot 
their  debts,  for  which  they  have  a  vaft  refource  peculiar  to 
tliemfclves,  in  a  continent  of  unallotted  lands,  poflTcfling  every 
advantage  of  foil  and  climate.  Bv  difpofing  of  thefe  to  the 
army  and  to  emigrants,  the  grcatelt  part  of  the  debts  ot  the 


United  States  may.probably,  he  thinks,  h?  immediately  cx-. 
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{ingoifhcd.  But  had  they  no  fuch  refource,  they  are  very  c^pa^ 
blc  of  bearing  taxes  fufikient  for  the  purpofe  of  a  gradual  rc^ 
demption.'  For  the  fake  of  mankind  our  author  wilhes  to  fe^ 
every  raeafure  adopted  tliat  can  have  a  tendency  to  preferv^ 
peace  in  America,  and  to  make  it  an  open  and  fair  ftage  fof 
difeuflion  and  the  feat  of  perfejft  lil>erty.  For  \Yhich  ends 
the  Ddftor  fuggefts  many  ufeful  hints.  .On  the  fubjeft  of 
feligious  toleration  he  tempers  an  honeft  indignation  againi^ti 
the  defpotifm  of  tyrants  and  prieils,  with  the  caJmeft  realpnit 
Jng  and  with  pcrfe^l  diferetion.'  '  ’ 

In  the. publicatiort  before  'us  we  arc  favoured*  .with  fome 
excellent  'remarks  on  education,  in  which  tlie  author  hai 
often  thought  there  may  be  tl  fecrct  remaining' to  be  difeover-^ 
ed,  vdiich  will  caufc  future  ^generations  to  grow  up  virtuous 
and'happy,  and  a.ccderatc  human  improvement  to  a  greater 
degree  than  can  at  prefent  he, imagined.  In  general  he  thinks 
jthe  bufinefs  of  cdncatiofi  iTiould  be  to  teach  to  think, 
rather  than  think  ;  or  to  lead  into  tlie  beft  way  .  of 

fearching  for  truth,  rather  than  to  inftruft  in  truth  itfelfj 
Hitherto j  he  obferyes,  education  has  been  conduced  on  a 
contrary  plan ;  it  has  been  a  contra^ion^ '  not  an  enlargement 
pf  the  Jntelleflual  lacplties,  an  injctlion  of  falfe  principles 
hardening  the^  iq  prrpr,  pot  a  difcipUnc  enlightening  and 
impjoying  them. 

Dr.  Price  proceeds  to  forewarn  the  American  States 
of  the  dangers  to  which  tliey  are  expofed ;  debts  and 
internal  wars;  an  unequal  diftribution  of  property ;  trade^ 
banks,  and  paper-credit.  Speaking  of  an  unequal  i  diftri- 
bution  of  property,  he  obferves,  that  there  are  three 
enemies  to  equality  againft  \yhich‘  America  ought  to 
guard ;  firfl,  granting  hereditary  honours  and  titles  of 
nobility.  Let  there  be  honours  to  encouragement,  but  let 
them  die  with  the  men  who  have  earned  them.  Let  theni 
not  defeend  to  pofterity  to  fofter  a  fpirit  of  domination,  and 
to  produce  a  proud  and  tyrannical  ariftocracy.  In  a  word^ 
let  the  United  States  continue  for  ever  what  it  is  now  theip 
glory  to  be — a  confederation  of  ftates  profperous  and  happy^ 

I  without  Lords,  without  Bishops  and  without  Kings- 


*  *  I  do  not  mean  by  Bijlyepx  any  ofBcers  among  Cbriftians  merely 
ffiritual ;  but  Lords fpiritual^  or  Clergymen  raifed  to  pre-cmincnce, 
invefted  with  civil  honours  and  authonty,  by  a  State  eftab* 
luhmeat.  ' 

‘  I  muft  add,  that  by  what  is  here  faid  I  do  not  mean  to  exprefs  a 
ffneral  preference  of  a  republican  conlHtution  of  government.  •  There 
®  a  degree  of  political  degeneracy  which  unfits  for  fuch  a’  conftitu- 
tjoa.  Britain,  in  particular,  confifts  too  much  of  the -high  and 
the  low,  (of ^cum  and  dregs)  to  admit  of  it*  Nor  will  it  fuit  Arne* 
tica^  fhould  It  ever  become  equally  corrupt,* 
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'  The  other  two  enemies,  which  arc  here  mentioned  by  our 
author,  to  equality,  are  the  right  of  primogeniture  and  foreiga 
trade.  But  this  latter  operates  unfavourably  to  a  ftate  in.  fo 
many  more  ways  than  by  deftroying  that  equality  which  is 
the  bafis  of  liberty,  that  he  takes  more  particular  notice  of  it. 

;  *  *  •  There  is  no  part  of  mankind  to  which  thele  ufes  of  trade  are  of 
lefs  confcquence  than  the  American  States*  They  are  fpread  over  a 
great  continent,  and  make  a  world  within  themfelvcs.  The  country 
they  inhabit  includes  foils  and  climates  of  all  forts,  producing  not 
only  every  necejfary^  but  every  convenience  of  life.  And  the  vait 
rivers  and  wide-rfpread lakes  which  interfeft  it,  create  fuch  an  inland 
communication  between  its  dift'e'rent  parts,  as  is  unkriowh  in  any 
other  region  of  the  earth.  They  polTefs  then  within  tbemfelves  the 
Bcft  me  ans  of  the  moft  profitable  traffic,  and  the  dmpleft  fcope  for 
it.  Why  fliouid  they  look  much^  farther  ?,  What  occafion  have 
they  for  being  anxious  alKiut^pufhine  trade;' ^or 'even  about 

raifing  a  great  navabforce-? — Britain, -  indeed,  Confifting.as  ’it  does  of 
unarmed  inhabitants,  and  threatened;  as  it  is  hy  ambitious  and  pow¬ 
erful  neighboours,  cannot  hope  to  maintain  us  exiftence  long  after 
booming,  open  to.ir^vafiou  by  lo/ing  its  nayal  fuperiority, — But 
this  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  Apnerican  .States.  They  havc.no  pow¬ 
erful  neighbours,  to  dread.  The  vail  Atlantic  mufl:  he  crofled  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  attacked.  They  are  all  a  well-trained  militia  ;  and 
the  fuccefsful  refinance  which,  in  their  infancy  and  without  a  naval 
force,  they  have  made 'to  the  invafion  of  the  nrft  Europear*  power, 
will  probably  difpourage  and  prevent  all  future  invaiions.  Thu» 
fingularly  happy, "^why  fhould  they  feek  connexions  with  Ehiropt^  and 
expofe  themfelves  to  the  danger  of  being  involved  in  its  quarrels?— h 
there  any  thing  very,  important  to  them  which  they  can  draw  from 
thence — except  Infection  ?— Indeed,  I  tremble  when  I  think  of 
that  rage  for  trade  which  is  likely  to  prevail  among  them.  It  may 
do  them  infinite  mifehief.  All  nations  are  fpreading  fnares  for  them, 
and  courting  them  to  a  dangerous  intercourfe.  ThCir  bell  intereft 
.  requires  them  to  guard  themfelvcs  by  all  proper  means  ;  and,  par¬ 
ticularly,  by  laying  heavy  duties  on  importations.  But  in  no  cafe 
will  any  means  fuccced  unlcfs  aided  by  Manners.  In  this  inftance, 
particularly,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  that  an  increafing  paffion  for  fo¬ 
reign  frippery  wull  render  all  the  bed  regulations  ineffectual.  And 
Ibould  this  happen,  that  fimpllcltv  of  charafter,  that  manlinefs  of 
Ipirit,  that  difdain  of  tlnfel  in  which  true  dignity  confifts,  will  clil-  I 
appear.  Effeminacy,  fervllity  and  venality  will  enter ;  and  liberty 
and  virtue  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  gulph  of  corruption.  Such  may 
be  the  courfe  of  events  in  the  American  States.  Better  infiditch 
will  it  be  for  them  to  confift  of  bodies  of  plain  and  honed  farmer?, 
than  of  opulent  and  fplcndid  merchants. — Where  in  thefe  States  do 
the  pured  manners  prevail  ?  Where  do  the  inhabitants  live  moft  on 
an  equality,  a^d  moft  at  their  eafe  ?  •  Is  it  not  in  thofe  inland  parts 
where  agriculture  gives  health  and  plenty,  and  trade  is  fcarccly 
known  ?— Where,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  inhabitants  mod  feliftb> 
luxurious,  loofe,  and  vicious  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  mod  unhappy  ? 

Is  it  not  along  the  fea-coafts,  and  in  the  great  towns,  where  trade 

flourilb^i 
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llouriflies  and  merchants  abound  r — So  rtriking  is  the  eflS?6l  of  theft 
Jidcreat  litu^tions  on  the  vigour  and  happinei's  of  human  life,  that 
in  the  one  population  would  languifli  did  it  receive  no  aid  from  Emi¬ 
grations  ;  while  in  the  other  it  increafcs  to  a  degree  fcarcely  ever 
before  kown.* 

Having  given  a  number  of  advices  for  the  prefervation  of 
liberty  to  the  Americans,  Dr.  Price  earneflly  recommends 
to  them  the  abolition  of  pejrfonal  llavery* 

In  conclufion  our  author  fays  : 

^  Such  is  the  advice  which  I  w'ould  humbly  (but  earnejlly')  offer  to 
the  United  States  of  America. — Such  are  the  means  by  which  they 
xnav  become  the  feats  of  liberty,  fcience,  peace,  and  virtue ;  happy 
within  themfelves,  and  a  refuge  to  the  w^orld. 

*  Often,  while  employed  in  writing  thefe  papers,  have  I  wlflied 
for  a  warning  voice  of  more  power.  The  prcfcnt  moment,  how¬ 
ever  aufpicious  to  the  United  States  if  wifely  improved,  is  critical  ; 
and,  though  apparently  the  end  of  all  their  dangers,  may  prove  the 
time  of  their  grcateil  danger.  I  have,  indeed,  fince  finlfliing  this 
addrefs,  been  mortified  more  than  I  can  exprefs  by  accounts  which 
have  led  me  to  fear  that  I  have  carried  my  ideas  of  them  too  high, 
and  deceived  myfelf  with  vifionary  expci^ations.— And  fliould  this 
be  true — Should  the  return  of  peace  and  the  pride  of  independance 
lead  them'  to  fecurity  and  difltpation — Should  they  lofe  thofe  virtuous 
and  fimple  manners  by  which  alone  Republics  can  long  fubfill— • 
Should  falfe  refinement,  luxury,  and  irreligion  fpread  among  them; 
exceffive  jealoufy  diftrat^f  their  governments  ;  and  clafliing  interefts, 
fubjeA  to  no  ftrong  controiil,  break  the  federal  union— The  confe- 
(juence  w'ill  be,  that  the  faireft  experiment  ever  tried  in  human  af- 
talrs  will  mifearry ;  and  that  a  Revolution  which  had  revived 
the  hopes  of  good  men  _and  promilcd  an  opening  to  better  times, 
will  become  a  difeouragement  to  all  future  efforts  in  favour  of  liberty, 
and  prove  only  an  opening  to  a  new  feene  of  human  degeneracy 
and  milery,* 

If  in  thefe  obfervatlons  of  Dr.  Price  he  fliall  appear  to  fomq 
to  have  indulged  an  ardour  of  hope  beyond  what  they  can  go 
along  with,  let  them  recolleft,  as  the  doftor  advifes,  the 
late  difcbveries  rin  fcience,  and  the  contagion  of  example, 

\  which  pervades  the  minds  of  men,  as  eleftrical  fire  is  rapidly 
communicated  from  body  to  body,  and  they  may  perhaps 
be  encouraged  to  raife  their  expedations  to  the  fublimity  of 
that  writer’s.  The  feripture  takes  notice  of  an  evil  heart  of 
unbelief  Our  author  may  be^  faid  to  have  a  good  heart  of  hope'. 
id  It  is  certainly  more  noble  and  praife-w’orthy  to  look 
ward  to  glorious  probabilities  and  even  contingen¬ 
cies,  than  by  the  coldnefs  of  fcepticifm  to  damp  the  ar- 
dour  of  all  human  exertion.  But  fuch  it  feems  is  the 
iftive  and  reftlefs  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  fuch  the 
jneceflity  of  motion  in  all  human  affairs,  that  if  they  do  not 
’  forward  they  muft  go  backward.  The  revolution  therc- 
torc  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  which  louft  operate  fo  powerfully 
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on  the  ftate^  and  if  we  may  fay  fo^  the  conftitutioti  of  the 
worldi  muft  needs  either  promote  its  Vigour  aud  happinefs, 
or  precipitate  its  decay  and  ruin, 
in 


one  inllancft  *  we  find  our  author  Venerable  for  a  wcB 


keeping  in  view  his  main  lubje£t 
gufting  but  rather  pkafing  \  and  on  the  whole  this  perform¬ 
ance  is  dillinguifhcd  by  the  capacious  views  of  a  gitat^  a 
candid,  and  a  modefl  mind,  and  with  tlic  kindly  affeftion  of  a 
good  man  who  fincerely  wilhes  well  to  the  whple  human  race. 


*  Mn  thinking  of  nlyfelf  I  derive  fonic  encouragement  from  this 
tefleftion.  I  now  fee,  that  1  do  not  underlland  many  points  wbick 
once  appeared  to  me  very  clear*  The  more  I  have  inquired,  the 
fnore  fcnfiblc  I  have  been  growing  of  my  own  darknefs;  and  apart 
of  the  hiftory  of  my  life  is  that  which  follows. 

'  *  In  early  life  I  was  ft  ruck  with  BifliopBuTLER*sy/;:rt/i)»^  vf  relight 
katural  and  revealed  to  the  conjlitntlon  and  courfe  of  nature.  I  retkoi 
It  happy  for  rne  that  this  book  was  one  of  the  firft  that  fell  into  my 
hands.  It  taught  me  the  proper  mode  of  reafoning  on  moral  and 
religious  fubjeas,  and  particularly  the  Importance  of  paying  a  due 
regard  to  the  impertedHon  of  huiliah  knowledge.  His  I'ermons  alia, 
I  then  thought,  and  do  ftill  think,  excellent*  Next  to  his  works, 
I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Clark.  And 
I  cannot  help  adding,  however  ftrange  it  may  feem,  that  I  owe 
much  to  the  philofophical  writings  of  Mr.  Hume,  which  I  likewiie 
ftudied  early  in  life^  Though  an  enemy  to  his  Scepticifin^  I  have 
profited  by  it.  By  attacking,  with  great  ability,  every  principle oi 
truth  and  reafon^  he  put  the  upon  examining  the  ground  upon 
w^hich  1  ftood,  and  taught  rhe  not  hafiily  to  take  any  thing  tor 
granted.— The  firft  fruits  of  my  reading  and  ftudics  were  laid  before 
the  public  in  a  Treatife  entitled  ^  Review  of  the  principal  SjT 
Sions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals.  This  publication  has  been  followed 
by  many  others  on  various  fubjedls. — And  now,  in  the  evening  of 
life  devoted  to  inquiry  and  fpent  in  endeavours  (weak  indeed  and 


feeble)  to  ferve  the  beft*  interefts,  prelcnt  and  future,  of  mankind, 
I  am  w^aiting  for  the  great  teacher,  convinced  that  the  order ot 
nature  is  perfect ;  that  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs  govern  alj 
things  ;  and  that  Chriftianlty  comes  from  God  :  but  at  the  tame 
fiinc  pQzzled  by  many  difficulties,  anxious  for  more  lighti  and  reit* 
Ing  with  full  and  conftant  alTurancc  only  on  this  one  truth — 
the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  duty  and  dignity  of  man ;  and,  iii 
events,  his  wifeft'  and  fafeft  coiirfc.* 
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V  .  ^ 

Art.  XVI«  A  Treatife  of  Courts  Martial.  To  which  is^  added 
an  Effay  on  military  Puniftiments  and  Rewards.  The  third  edi* 
tion,  with  additions  and  amendments,  by  Sephen  Payne  Adye, 
Efq.  Captain  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery,  Major  in  the 
Army,  itod  Deputy  Judge- Advocate  to  his  Majefty’s  Troopa 
fcrvlng  in  Amenca,  8vo.  33.  6d,  boards,  Murray,  London.  t 

IT  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  the  men  of  the  law  hkyc 
treated  very  imperfeftly  of  courts  martial.  They  evcfi 
feem  to  have  avoided  this  fubjeft;  and  the  moft  diffule  fyf- 
tems  of  jurifprudence  may  be  turned  over  without  any  ma¬ 
terial  advantage  with  regard  to  this  topic.  This  circum- 
:  ftance  ftruck  our  author  very  forcibly,  and  induced  him  to 
engage  in  the  prefent  undertaking.  This  w^e  learn  from  the 
i  'advertifement  he  has  prefixed  to  his  book. 

;  ‘  Little  has  been  written  upon  the  fubjeft  of  courts-martial  |  and 

that  little  is  imperfe6t.  My  way  of  life  made  me  turn  my  atten- 
■  tion  to  it ;  and  I  became  dclirous  of  fupplying  a  deficiency  that  wai 
i  known  and  palpable.  It  was  my  wifhtobe  as  full  and  complete  ai 
poffiblc ;  and  my  beft  eftbrts  have  not  been  wanting  to  give  utility 
j  and  importance  to  my  wwk.  I  have  availed  myfelf  of  every  in- 
'  formation  I  could  obtain  from  books,  and  have  joined- to  it  the 
:  knowledge  I  had  procured  from  adtual  experience.  With  regard 
,  ^  to  my  language,  I  have  endeavoured  to-  be  clear  rather  than  fio- 
rid :  and,  contented  with  being  underftood,  I  have  left  to  men  of 
letters  the  prize  of  eloquence.* 

Our  author  being  defirous  to  exhauft  his  fubjeft  is  fuA- 
,1  ficiently  methodical.  He  devotes  his  firft  chapter  to  a  dc^ 
[I  tail  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  martial  law  in  England. 
I  He  then  endeavours  to  del^ribc  the  powder  and  authority  of 
"j  courts-martial,  as*  at  prefent  eftablifhed.  In  his  third  chap- 
r;  ter  he  treats  of  Courts  of  Inquiry.  Proceeding  in  his  fub- 
jeft  he  examines  into  the  nature  of  regimental  and  garrifon 
courts-martial.  He  now  explains  the  fubjeft  of  appeals; 

,  the  duties  of  a  judge-advocate;  the  .diftinftion  between 
principals  and  acceflaries ;  and  the  means  and  method  of 
flinging  offenders  to  jullice.  '• 

Having  recorded  the  general  objefts  of  martial  law  and 

ITnilitary  courts,  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  againft  offenders.  He  deferibes  particularly  the  ar;- 
i^ignment  and  its  incidents  ;  the  feveral  pleas  a  criminal  may 
Employ  ;  and  the  nature  of  challenges.  He  treats  of  evidence 
ind  witnefles  ;  and  he  allots  a  chapter  to  the  giving  a  ycrdi£k 
or  opinion,,  and  the  palling  of  the  fentence.  ^  ' 

^  In  the  ftruftu  re  of  plan  of  his  treatife,  our  author  is  ceiv 
•^itily  fortunate  ;  and  we  perceive  not  that  he  has  omitted 
?riy  topic  which  ought  to  have  emploved  his  ferutiriy.  His 
'^^dormation  appears  to  be  ample  and  fatisfaclory;  hisjird^ 

ment 
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ment  IS  critical  and  diftinguifhing ;  and  to  the  gentlemen  of* 
the  armv  and  the  law  his  work  muft  be  peculikriy.valualdc 
As  a  fpecimeri  eff  his  merit  we  lhall  fubmit  to  our  readers, 
<what  he  has  obferved  concerning  appeals. 

‘  Having  in  the  former  chapter  mentioned  appeals  from  regimental 
•to  general  courts-martial,  1  (liall  now  proceed  to  confider  the  na 
ture  as  well  as  the  extent  bf  them.* 

‘  From  its  having  been  enacted  and  delared  by  the  12th ,  claufe  of 
the  fnutiny  aft,  that  no  officer  or,  foldicr,  being  acquitted  or  con 
l  ifted  of  any  offence*  fliould  be  liable  to  be  tried  a  fecond  time  bv 
the  fame  or  any  other  court  martial,  for  the  fame  offence,  unlefs 
the  cafe  of  an  appeal  from  a  regimental  to  a  general  court  martial, 
doubts  have  arifen  with*  refpeft  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  appeals. 
To  fix  their  proper  bounds  is  a  matter  of  a  very  delicatd  and  inte 
retting  nature,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  foldier  as  the  fervicc. 
Should  it  be  underftood  that  appeals  are  of  right  due  in  all  cafesj 
much  inconvenience  might  enfue,  as  confeious  offenders  would'  be 
induced  to  appeal,  merely  for  the  fake  of  delaying  puniffiment,  and 
would  be  mou  apt  to  do  fo,  when  there  was  either  an  Imprafticability, 
or  great  difficulty  of  convening  a  general  court  martial ;  and  vet 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  eafy  definitively  to  point  out  in  what 
inrtances  they  ought  to  be  allowed  or  refufed.  As  a  matter  ot  legal 
right,  it  appears  plainly,  that  an  appeal  from  a  regimental  to  a  gene' 

*  ral  court  martial  is.  giv\.ii(?«^  in  the  cafe  deferibed  in  the  2d  article 
of  war,  of  the  12th  feftlon,  where  any  inferior  officer  or  foldicr, 
who  fliall  think  himfelf  wronged  by  his  captain  or  other  officer  com 
manding  the  troop  or  company  to  which  he  belongs,  is  to  complain 
thereof  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  who  is  authoiiltJ 
to  fummon  a  regimental  court  martial,  .and  from  which  either  party 
may,  if  he  thinks  himfelf  ttill  aggrieved,  appeal  to  a  general  court 
martial.  For  the  1 2th  claufe  in  the  mutiny  aft,  whereby  it  is  de¬ 
clared  and  enafted,  that  no  officer  or  foldier,  being  acquitted  of 
conrifted  of  any  offence,  fliall  be  liable  to  be  tried  a  fecond  time  by 
the  fame  or  any  other  court  martial,  for  the  fame  offence,  unlefs  ia 
the  cafe  of  an  appeal  from  a  regimental  to  a  general  court  m:irti:il, 
mentions  fuch'appeals,  only  by  way  of  exception,  and  ufes  110  atbi- 
mativc  enafting  words,  which  can  of  thcmfclves  confer  any  power  or 
right  of  appeal,  but  muft  have  reference  to  fomc  pofitive  provilion, 
by  which  fuch  appeal  is  exprettively  given :  and  fince  there  is  n« 
mention  of  an  appeal  in  any  other  part  of  the  faid  aft,  nor  aiiK'n; 
the  articles  of  war  in  any  other  than  the  2d  article  of  the  ntii 
feftion,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  this,  to  fatisfy  the  implication  o( 
the  falJ  claufe,  and  the  conftrudfion  wlll]then  be  natural,  that  thf 
appeal  of  an  inferior  officer  or  foldier  who  fliall  think  hiniieU 
wronged  by  his  captain,  or  other  officer,  &:c.  is  the  cafe  there  la* 
tended.  • 

‘  In  civil  procefs  brought  into  the  fcveral  courts  of  law,  there  is* 
gradual  lubordl nation  from  one  to  the  other,  the  fuperior  coura 
correfting  and  reforming  the  errors  of  the  inferior ;  but  as  it  is  cen* 
trary  to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the  law  of  England  to  fuftcr  any  m 
W  bi  tried  twice  for  the  fame  offence  iii  a  criminal  way,  efputi-“  ^ 
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If  acquitted  upon  the  firft  trial,  the  criminal  courts  may  be  faid  to 
be  iaciepcndcnt  of  each  other  ;  at  leall  fo  tar  as  that  the  fentence  of 
the  lowed  of  them  can  never  be  controulcd  or  reverfed  by  the  higheft 
I  jurifdiftion  in  the  kingdom,  unlefs  for  error  in  matter  of  law, 

I  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  record,  though  fometimes  caules  may 
be  removed  from  one  to  the  other  before  trial* 

‘  The  fame  caution  has  been  adopted  in  the  military  code  of  laws, 
ainiay  be  feen  by  the  claufe  of  the  mutiny  a^ft  in  quedion  ;  appeals 
from  regime ntal  to  general  courts  martial  being  the  only  exception, 
and  thtfc  appeals  confined  to  one  particular  cafe,  which  may  be 
confidered  in  fome  meafure,  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  procefs,  and  ra¬ 
ther  calculated  for  procuring  redrefs  to  thefoldicr,  than  for  puniHi- 
ing  the  officer*  For  an  officer  may,  through  millake,  yet  without 
intention  of  oppreffion,  do  whereby  a  foldier  may  think  hiin- 
felf  aggrieved,  and  againft  which  he  may  be  well  warranted  in  feck- 
ing  a  remedy,  and  ftill  there  may  be  no  ground,  for  proceeding  cri¬ 
minally  againil  the  officer* 

‘  It  however  muft  be  obferved,  that  even  thefe  appeals  carry  dan¬ 
ger  with  them  j  for  the  latter  part  of  the  article  of  war  fays,  “  If 
upon  a  fccond  hearing,  the  appeal  fliall  appear  to  be  vexatious  and 
lTQundkj\  the  perfon  fo  appealing  fhall  be  puniflicd  at  the  diferetion 
of  the  general  court  martial/^ 

‘  The  regimental  court  martial  which  is  required  to  be  fum- 

Imoned,  for  doing  julVice  to  the  complainant,,  may  be  truly  faid  to  be 
:hc  nature  of  a  civil  procefs,  for  it  has  not  the  authority  to  punilh 
icr  the  complaint  or  the  officer  complained  of ;  a  commillioned 
:er  not  being' amenable  befoic  a  regimental  court  martial :  all  the 
icc  then  that  they  can  do,  is  to  declare  their  opinion,  how  well 
ill  grounded,  the  complainant  is  ;  but  fhould  either  party  Hill  think 
ifclf  aggrieved,  and  appeal  to  _a  general  court  martial,  and  the 
eal  appear  to  that  court  martial  to  be  vexatiouszrul  groundlefs^  the 
fon  fo  appealing,  whether  plaintift'  or  defendant,  is  liable  to  punifli- 
nt  at  the  diferetion  of  the  faid  general  court  martial.  Here 
n  ceafes  all  analogy  to  a  civil  procefs,  and  indeed  renders  the 
tv  part  of  this  article  one  of  the  moft  exceptionable  in  the  whole 

Every  thing  that  can  be  done  in  a  cafe  of  this  fort,  by  a  regi- 
ntal  court  martial,  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  a  court  of  in- 
ry;  and  by  the  examination  before  a  court,  totally  divefted  of 
ry  power  to  inflict  puniflimcnt,  the  moft  diftant  idea  of  a  fecond 
1  for  the  lame  offence,  fo  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England, 

1  ungrateful  to  the  ear  of  an  Englifliman,  would  be  removed* 

The  report  of  the  court  of  incj^uiry  might,  like  the  verdiil  of  a 
nd  jury,  be  a  foundation  for  bringing  either  party,  who  appeared 
have  zUzdi  criminallyy  before  a  court  of  criminal  jurifdiiiition* 

,  Should  a  non-com miffioned  officer  or  foldier  be  brought  before  a 
uncntal  court  martial,  for  mutiny,  defertion,  or  any  other  crime, 
uizablc  only  by  a  general  court  martial,  he  may  refufe  to  plead 
r  jurifdidion  being  exp refsly  confined  to  fmall  offences) 
la  being  tried  by  a  general  court  martial ;  nay,  even 

uld  he  plead,  and  the  regimental  court  martial  proceed  to  paft 
t^cc,  he  may  appeal  to,  and  has  ncvcrihdefs  a  right  to  be  tried, 

K  by 
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by  a  general  court  martial.  For  a  prifoncr,  hy  pleading  before 
improper  judicature,  cannot  ellabiilli,  in  the  coart,  a  juiilaicrioa 
which  the  legiflaturc  hath  vvirholdrn,  nor  give  any  fandion  to  their 
proceedings  ;  but  he  may  at  any  time  claiin,  and  allei  t  his  right  of 


^tfed  ot  the  moll  regular  time  lor  taking  tlu  h*  exception,  nor  will 
the  prohibition  of  a  fecond  trial  affed  this  cafe.  For  the  proceej. 
ings  of  the  regimental  court  martial,  as  not  being  founded  in  Ixa, 
arc  totally  void,  and  thofe  of  the  general  court- martial  become  ori¬ 
ginal,  without  any  confideration  or  rctroipect  had  to  the  lentencecf 
the  regimental  court  martial.  But.  this  may  rather  be  deemed  a  pU 
to  the  jurlfdidion  of  the  courts  (which  lhall  be  more  fully  explaiiai 
hereatter)  than  an  appeal. 

‘  As  the  court  of  Kiiig^  Beiich^  which  is  the  higheft  court  of 
common  law,,  takes  cognizance  of  all  criminal  ciiules^  from  hi;;h 
treafon  down  to  the  moft  trivial  mifdemeanour  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  indidments  from  all  interior  courts  may  be  removed  into 
It,  by  writ  of  cfrtiorariy  fo  may  general  courts  mai'tial  judge  of  all 
lir»ilitary  crimes,  from  the  higheil  to  the  loweft;  and  it  may  be  often 
expedient  to  bring  caufes  of  an  inferior  nature,  and  which  are  cog¬ 
nizable  by  tr  fegim'ental  or  garrifon  court  martial,  before  a  Tiipeiior 
court ;  but  each  cafe  muft  depend  upon  its  own  peculiar  circuiu- 
llances. 

*  In  the  latter  part  of  that  claufe  of  the  mutiny  ad,  which  pro- 1 
tides  ogainft  bHicers  and  foldlers  being  liable  to  be  tried  a  fecond  I 
rime  by  the  fame  or  any  other  court  martial,  for  the  fame  ofiencc,| 
unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  an  appeal  from  a  regimental  to  a  general  couai 
lhartial,  it  is  enaded,  that  no  fentence  given  by  any  court  martial,  ■ 
-Und  figned  by  the  preiident  thereof,  be  liable  to  be  reviled  moicl 
than  once  ;  and  even  the  privilege  of  one  revilion  has  been  con¬ 
demned,  _upon  the  principle  that  no  man’s  life  (hould  be  tuic'C 
brought  in  danger  for  the  fame  fuppofed  crime.  But  this  niayhi 
rather  deemed  an  appeal  to  the  fame  court  than  a  new  trial,  linctj 
the  fame  perfons  only  are  to  rc-conlider  what  they  have  already  tef  I 
without  any  new  judges  being  added  to  them,  or  new  wntnefies  pro-l 
duced.  Juries  are  often  fent  back  to  re-conlider  their  vcirit6-B 
The  very  heft  difpofed  men  may  occafionally  err,  and  be 
upon  refledion  and  re-con(ideration,  to  correft  that  error. 
fuch  men  no  rilk  can  he  run  upon  a  revilion ;  they  cannot  be 
to  fwerve  from  the  folemn  oath  they  have  taken,'  to  judge 
farfimlityj  favour^  or  affeHioft :  bad  men  are  as  liable  to  be  led  aVti’H 
at  firftas  at  laft.  Another  reafon  may  be  offered  in  vindication 
this  fort  of  app  eal  or  revilal ;  points  of  law  may  arife  in  the  cciii  -H 
of  the  proceocings  of  a  court  martial,  which  the  judge-advocanH 
much  lefs  the  ineirbers,  may  not  be  adequate  judges  of,"  and  th>l| 
may  confequently  fall  into  legal  errors,  which,  when  pointed 
to  them,  they  will  joyfully  corred.  And  here  I  fliall  tnkc  t  n 'V|| 
^portunity  of  remarking  on  the  diflindion  made  in  the  oath 
the  preiident'  and  members  of  a  general  court  martial,  tu^d 
•of  the  judge-advocate.  The  farmer  arc  fworn,  not  cniy  to  concf« 
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the  vote  or  opinion  of  each  panlcnlar  member,  but  alfothe  fcntencc 
ot  the  court,  until  it  fnall  be  approved  by  his  Majeily,  or  by  feme 
perfon  duly  authorized  by  him  ;  the  latter  is  only  iworn  not  to 
i  dirulgc  the'opinlon  of  any  particular  member  of  the  court  martial. 

I  Should  evei'y  member  be  at  liberty  to  revearthe  fcnrence  previous  to 
I  its  bein  j  apprpved  of,  or  prdered  to  be  reviled,  or  a  judge-advocate 
i  take  advantage  of  the  omilfion  in  his  oath,'  which  dilHnguiflies  it 
[  from  the  other,  •  it  might,  in  the  cafe  of  a  revifal,  in  particular^  oc- 

Icafion,  inferences  to  be  drawn,  and  jcaloufies  railed  of  undue  in¬ 
fluence,  as  in  the  inuance  of  a  I'entcnce  and  punilhment,  which  were 
known  publicly  to  have  been  the  original  ones,  being  altered  on  a 
Kcvifal,  though  thefe  alterations  may  in  facf  arlfe  merely  from  'a 
legal,  error  being  pointed  out  to  the  court.  .  But,  as  was  julV  now 
obferved,  doubts  ma\  ^iriie  with  relpcr.t  to  points  of  law,  w^hich  it 
may  be  necellary  to  fearch  into,  and  regulate,  by  taking  the  advice 
ofcouiifel.  .learned  in  the  law,  before  the  approving  officer  puts  his 
Jia*^  to  a  fcntence.  Whom  rhea  can  he  emjiloy  with  fo  much  pro¬ 
priety  On  this  occafion,  as  the  judge-advocate,  whofe  oath  has  given 
him  a  latitude  (which  rriay  and  fhould  occalionally  be  made  ufe  oO 
of  divulging  the  opinion  of  the  court,  even  before  it  is  approved 
of?’  .  * 

.  .To  his  tre:1.tiieon  courts-martial  our  author  has  fabjoinecl 
Effay  on  Military  Punilhiilents  and  Revyards.  Here  his 
I  experience  of  the  military  life,  enables  him  to  bring  for- 
I  ward  niany  judicious  and  ufefiil  obfervations.  The  fol- 
I  lowing  remarks  oh  the  fubjeft  of  punifliments  are  acute 
I  and  fenfible.  . 

I  ,*  ‘  As  punifliments  become  more  rhild,  clemency  and  pardon  are 
I  lefs  neccflkry.  -That  puniflimcnu.are  elfential  to  the  gocjd  of  focitty 
I  general^,  and  particularly  to  the  keeping  up  good  order  and  dif- 
I  cipline  in  an  army,  is  too  .apparent  to  rail  for  argument ;  but  it 
I  muft,  I  fliould  think,  appear,  that  the  work  of  eradicating  crimes  is 
I  not  to  be  efifefted  by  making  punifliments  famiTKir,  but  fonniduble 
I  to  be  both  is  not  pollible,  tor  famlli.iritV'with  punillimcnt,  as  with 
I  other  things*,  will  breed  contempt. 

|.y  In  alligning  punlfaments,  not  only  the  nature  of  the  crime  or 

I  offence,  but  the  motive  which  induced  the  perfon  %o  commit, 
and  the  circumflances  attending  the  cominltiing  of  it,  are  to  be  con- 
fidered.  For  it  may  be  commitreti,  cither  out  of  premeditated  dc- 
in  the  heat  of  palTuu,  or  through  imprudence,  which  may' 
wch  be  confidered  in  its  proper  degree  :  thus,  in  a  tranfport  of 
i>allion,  it  is  more  culpable  tlf  ;m  when  proceeding  from  imprudence  ;* 
.^d  through  premeditated  defign',  more  heinous  than  in  a  tranfport 
The  violence  of  pallion  or  temptation  may  fomclime-s 
JllcTiate  a  crime  ;  as  theft,  in  cafe  of  hunger,  is  far  more  worthy’  of 
compaffion  than  when  com  mitred  through  avarice,  or  to  fupply  one. 
^luxurious  cxcefl'es.  To  kill  a  man  upon  a  fudden  and  violent 
refentment^  is  Icfs  penal,  than  upon  cool  deliberate  malice.  I'hc* 
ilr^’  ^^wion,  and  charatfer  of  the  oflender,  the  repetition  (or. 

.er^'ife)  of  the  offence,  the  time,  the  place,  the  company,  wherc- 
jph  It  yascOihmitted  ;  all  thefe,  and  a  thjulknd  otlp^r  incidciits,  may 
H  K  2  '  aggravate 
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aggravate  or  extenuate  the  crime.  Sir  Michael  Forfter,  in  the  pre  ^ 
face  to  his  Reports,  obl'erves,  that  no  rank  or  elevation  in  litc,  n;) 
uprightnefs  of  heart,  no  prudence  or  circumfpedion  of  conduct, 
Ihouid  tempt  a  man  to  conclude,  that  he  may  not  at  fome  time  be  i, 
deeply  iniereftcd  in  thefc  refearches.  t 

*  The  infirmities  of  the  beft  amongll  us,  the  vices  and  ungovernable  I 

paffions  of  others,  the  inftability  of  all  human  affairs,  and  the  niim-  r 
berlefs  unforfeen  events  which  the  compafs  of  a  day  may  brin^  ' 
forth,  will  teach  us,  (upon  a  moments  reflection)  that  to  know  with 
preci lion  what  the  laws  have  forbidden,  and' the  deplorable  con- 
lequences  to  which  a  wilful  difobedience  may  expofe  us,  is  a  matter 
of  univerfal  concern.  ,  I 

*  Whatever  fpccies  of  punifhment  is  pointed  out  as  infamous,  will  | 
have  th#  efteft  of  infamy.  Imprifonment  is  an  ufual  preparatory  I 
ftep  to  trial :  and  is  alfo  adopted  as  a  punifliment  for  certain  crimes,  | 

conviction  thereof ;  but  imprifonment,  infliCted  as  a  punilhment,  t 
is  not  according  to  the  principles  of  wife  Icgiflation.  It  links  ufeful  1 
fubjeCts  into  burthens  on  the  community,  and  has  always  had  a  bud  I 
eft'eCf  on  their  morals  ;  nor  can  it  communicate  the  benefit  of  tx*  I 
ample,  being  in  its  nature  excluded  from  the  public  eye. 

*  It  is  an  elTential  point  that  there  fliould  be  a  certain  propor¬ 

tion  in  punifliments,  becaufe  it  is  effential  that  a  great  crime  fliould  t 
be.  avoided  rather  than  a  fmaller,  and  that  which  is  moft  pcrniciout  I 
to  fociety  rather  than  that  which  is  lefs.  I 

*  Solemnity  in  punifliment  is  reejuifite,  for  the  fake  of  example,  I 
but  let  not  death  be  drawn  into  lingering  fufferance :  detain  notf 
the  excruciated  foul  upon  the  verge  of  eternity.  There  fliould  lx;  r 
iHO  fuch  thing  as  vindiftive  juftice.  Public  utility  is  the  meafureot  p 
human  punifhments,  and  that  utility  is  proportionate  to  the  efficacy  I 
of  the  example.  But  whenever  the  horror  of  the  crime  is  loft  in  f 
fympathy  with  the  fuperfluous  fufferings  of  the  criminal,  the  ex-  ^ 
ample  lofes  its  efficacy,  and  the  law  its  reverence.  It  is  not  the  I 
intenfenefs  of  the  pain  that  has  the  greateft  effeft  on  the  mind,  \ 
but  its  continuance;  for  our  fen  Ability  is  more  eafily  and  niorc| 
powerfully  affefted  by  weak,  but  repeated  impreifions^  than  by  i| 
violent,  but  momentary  impulfe.  The  power  of  habit  is  univerfal  I 
over  every  fenfiblc  being.  The  death  of  a  criminal  is  a  terrible,! 
but  momentary  fpcftaclc,  and  therefore  a  lefs  efficacious  method  t 
of  deterring  others,  than  the  continued  example  of  a  man,  deprived  f 
of  his  liberty,  condemned  as  a  beaft  of  burden,  to  repair  by  bi<| 
labour  the  injury  he  has  done  to  fociety.  The  execution  of  a  cn-| 
minal  is,  to  the  multitude,  a  fpedtacle  which  in  fome  creates  corn* * 
paffion,  mixed  with  indignation. 

*  The  feverity  of  a  punifliment  fliould  be  juft  fufficient  to  exchc 

compaffion  in  the  fpeftators,  as  it  is  intended  more  for  them  tban 
for  the  criminal.  A  punifliment,  to  be  juft,  fliould  have  only  tbidB 
degree  of  feverity  which  is  fufficient  to  deter  others..  H 

*  The  depravity  of  mankind  often  obliges  us  to  fwerve  from  fbeB 

Mofaical  law,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  &:c.  but  IttH 
not  a  miftaken  acal  for  the  military  fervkc  lead  us  too  often  toW 
take  away  what  we  cannot  give.  B 
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*  Corporal  pumihments,  which  arc  the  next  capital  ones  to  deaths 
fiiould  be  fparingly  made  ul'e  of.  Punifli  not  a  man  in  the  fame 
manner,  for  perhaps  a  few  hours  abfence  from  his  quarters,  as  if 
he  had  been  a  dei'erter  from  his  countryy  and  a  violator  of  his  fa* 
cred  promife  ;  for  it  is  not  the  number  of  lalhcs,  but  the  (liame  that 
muft  attend  It,  that  conftitutes  the  punlfhmcnt.  To  fix  a  lalliag, 
vilible  ftigina  upon  an  offender,  contrary  both  to  humanity  and 
found  policy.  The  wretch  finding  himfclf  fubje6ted  to  continual 
infuit,  becomes  habituated  to  his  difgrace,  and  lofes  all  fenfe  of 
fiiamc.’ 

As  a  compofition,  this  performance  is  faulty ;  and  of  this 
the  author  appears  himfclf  to  be  convinced.  But  if  his 
diftion  wants  elevation,  and  be  deficient  in  elegance,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  he  has  been  able  to  be  permicuous,  and 
that  his  words  convey  his  meaning  with  precinon. 


For  the  EngViJh  Review.  ' 

Aft.  XVII.  Academical  News  from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sci- 
eaces  at  St.  Peterfburg,  communicated  by  J.  H.  dc  Magellan, 
Member  of  that  Academy, 

A  YEAR  feWom  palles  but  we  fee  that  one  or  other 
I  ^.academy  of  Europe  is  'under  tlac  neccility  of  dividing 
the  fum,  or  of  poftponing  the  adjudication  of  fuch  prizes 
ts  are  offered  for  new  difeoveries,  or  purfuits  tending  to 
improve  fcience  :  bccaufe  the  candidates  did  not  comply  with 
the  terms,  or  attain  the  defired  end,  to  the  fatisfa^tion  of 
the  learned  body  of  judges;  They  are  fometinies  even  re¬ 
duced  to  the  difagreeable  alternative  of  crowning  fome  dif- 
lertations  and  folutions  to  the  propofed  problems,  which 
tave  a  very  moderate  fhare  of  merit,  for  fear  of  difbourag- 
ing  individuals  from  attempting  to  folve  tbofe  queftious^  and 
purfue  thofe  inquiries  which  may  tend  to  elucidate  ufeful 
cnowledge,  and  require  exertions  of  labour  and  indullry. 

The  cafe  was  far  different  in  which  tl^e  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St.  Petcrlburg,  found  itfelf,  relatively  to  the 
omplcte  folution  given  by  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable 
l^r.  John  Hedwig,  Doftorof  Phyfic,  and  Mcniber  of  the 
hilolbphical  Societies  of  Berlin  and  Leipfic,  to  the  botani¬ 
st  queftion  propofed  by  the  faid  Imperial  Academy,  con- 
eming  the  generation  and  fruftification  of  the  plants  called 
[y  the  name  of  Cryptogamia  among  botanifts,  fuch  as  the 
f'wi,  moffesy  algasj  and  mujhrooms.  The  author  treats  this 
wbjeft  with  fuch  perfpicuity,  and  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner, 
w  there  cannot  remain  the  leaft  doubt  about  the  fcxual  parts 
the  faid  plants,  their  fruftification,  and  the  propagation  of 
iany  of  tliem  by  feeds.  His  obfervations  ars  truly  new  and 
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oric^inal,  and  highly  ingenious..  The  title  of  this  excellent 
diflertaion,  which  , is  in  i-atin,  runs  thus.  '  ' 

'riieoria  generationis  &  fruftiheationis  Piantarum  Crypto* 
gamicarum  ‘mere  'propriis  ,oblervationibiis  &:  experinientis 
itiperilrufta  :  Diflertatio  quee  pra'mio  ab  Academia  Im 


pcflali  Petropolitaha  pro  anno  1783  propofito  ornata  eft; 
Aucloie  Joliane'Hedwig,  M.  D. '  Societatis^  Phyfiophiloruai 
Berolinenfis  et  Lipfienfis  Socio;  Ingenioru'm  commani 
delet  dies,'  Petropolifypis  Atademlx  Imperialis  Sciential um 

M,Dce,Lxxxiy:  '  :  '  ^  • 

7"his  diflertation  is  juftly  entitled  to  rank  with  that  of  thj 
famous  Van  Linne,  on  thefexual  parts  of  the  plants;  which 
the  fame  ‘  Imperial  Academy  •  crowned  twenty  years  ago 
wdth  the  prize  it  had  propofed  to  the  learned  world  at  that 
time.  It  was  in  confequence  of  the  great  merit  of  thii 
new  diflertation  that  the  Body‘ot  the  Imperial  Academy  be. 
Howed  on  Mr.  He.dwig,  .the  propofed  prize  of  one  hundrd 
ducats  of  .Holland,  together  wnth  a  prefent  of  fifty  copiei 
of  his  work.  This  has  been  printed  at  the  expcnce  of  th? 
Academy,  and  confifts  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-four  page? 
in  4t6,  with  thirtv-feven  copper-plates,  which  the  Pic(iden:j[ 
€)f  the  Imperial  Academy,  Her  Highnefs  the  Princefs  it 
Dafehkaw,  the  glory  of  her  ferx,  ordered  to  be  engrave’ 
9t  Leipfic,  under  the  infpcftion  of  the  author,  by  t!ie 
beft  artifts  ;  fo  that  neither  care  nor  expence  were  fparei 
to  make  this  edition  one  of  the  moil  pcrfedl,  and 


qompleat  hitherto  publifhed  in  Europe.  This  work  is  foIiL|| 
at  .Peterfburg,  by  the  bookfeller  of  the  Imperial  Academv. 
at  thc  price  of  four  roubles  and  forty  xopeques,  w^Iiich  an-  y 
(wers  to  about  eighteen  Ihillings  of  ourEnglilh  money.  ’  i 
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Art.’  18.  Lo$f€  tbonghts  on  the  very  important  fituation  7 
•  Ireland^  containirn^  a  diftinilion  between  the  Catholics  and 
tcllauts  :  and  Itriv^ures  on- the  coiidut!^  of  INlinillers.  Addrel!- 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Thu rlow.  By  jofeph  Williams,  E* 

I  Southern.  0..<avo  1785,  is.  6d. 

Mr.  Williams  (hews  that  the  Protellants  of  Ireland  (who  don^ 
form  above  one  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants  ot  that  klngd^^ 
having  dep*  Ived  the  natives  of  that  kingdom  ot- their  birth  right,  ru 
fct  np  an  authority  of  their  own,  l?5oking  forward  to  independenv 
after  hr.ving  l>een  foftered  and  nuFled  by  England  with  tenderer 
^'here  is  a  wide  diffrrence,  he  fays,  between  the  claims  ofliuicp' 
dcnce  which  the .  Aaicricans  coijftcndtd  for,  and  that  ohlig-^  I 
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cl:a;u  wWch  links  Ireland,  in  a  ftatc  of  dependency,  to  this  empire. 
Men  fettling  in  forefts,  and  reclaiming  the  wilds'  of  nature^  with 
very  little  alhllunce  but  their  own  induftry  might  vert  their  libcrticj 
Slid  laws  on  their  own  power  :  but  Ireland  (that  is  Irifli  Prote  Hants) 
jnull  reil  its  plea  to  power  on  political  violence.  He  flicws  that 
from  the  ficgc’of  Limerick,  for  he  does  not  chufe  to  carry  his  re- 

I’tiofpcclof  Irilli  affairs  farther  back,  to  the  year  1783,  the  depen- 
tlcncy  of  Ireland  on  England  has  been  uniformly  claimed  by  the 
lutter,  and  acknowledged  by  the  former  kingdom. 

But  rhefe  pleas  of '  right  and  cuftom,  as  Mr.  WiHIatns  feems  to 
be  aware,  avail  nothing  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  arms.  The 
claiais  of  the  irilli  being  urged  by  an  armed  force,  it  is  trifling  to 
reaibn  011  the  principles  of  Ethics.  Mr.  Williams  is  clearly  of 
•'opinion ’tliKt  the  dignity  andTplfltof  government,  whether  by  the 
fiiprcine  Icglftature  here^  or  by  the  authority  of  the  fccondary  Par¬ 
liament  of  Ireland,  fliould  inlift  on  the  Volunteers  laying  down  thejr 
arms.  The  EngUfli 'Parliament  ftxould  require  a  recognition  of  their 
fubordination  and  dependence  on  this  reali^  previous  to  any  com- 
rnercijl  arrungcnient. 

“  We  have  nurfed  them  in  our  bofom  ■(fa3'S  our  author)  and  fed 
them  with  our  blood  ;  we  are  not  reduced,  I  hope,  to  that  low 
‘cllate  as  to  bear  infults  from  them.’’ 

Mr.  Williams,  without  any  rancour,  and  merely  from  the  force 
of  truth  and  conviction  makes  feveral  very  fevere  ftriCtures  on  the 
ebnduft  of  the  prefent  Minillcr,  in  an  open  manner. 

I'  Our  author’s  fentiments  are  juft  and  maiily  :  but  it  is  now,  per- 
I  haps,  too  late  for  the  Engllfli  nation  to  take  his  advice. 

■  Att.  Thoughts  on  the  Commercial  Arrangernents  with 

I  Ireland^  Addreifed  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  London^ 
I  octavo^  1785.  Jarvis,  is.  6d. 

I  many  great  advantages  will  arife  to  the  manufacturers  and 

■  merchants  ot  Great  Britain  from  the  fyftem  of  trade  propoied  wdth 
■  Irclandj  if  it  fliould  be  realized,  is  flievvn  by  the  author  of  this 
■pamphlet  in  fuch  a  plain,  lanaffumlng,  and  diipalllonate  manner  as 
■carries  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  naiud.  We  fear  with  hin^i 
fchat  by  theie  “  regulations  we  have  rendered  Ireland  a  depots  to 
Jivhich  linugglers  may  at  pleasure  refort  for  foreign  goods  of  every 
^efeription  ;  and,  if  by  accident  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  fhpuld 
found  unequal  to  the  fupply  of  this  country,  the  deficiency  will 
Be  made  good  by  the  commodities  of  France.” 

H  It  Ireland,  lays  our  author,  is  lb  very  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
^enefits  of  Great-Britain,  let  her  alfo  p.irtake  of  its  inconyenicncies  ; 
Iff  Ihc  muft  have  a  (hare  In  our  trade,  let  her  alio  bear,  a  propor^ 
of  the  debt  incurred  to  fupport  that  trade;  and  if  (he  wants  a 
^art  of  our  wealth,  let  her  alfo  contribute  to  our  taxes.  And  let 
do  all  this,  not  by  a  mockery  of  a  navy  which  Ihe  never  In- 
jcnds  to  furnlfli;  and  which,  if  provided,  could  be  of  no  fervice  in 
jhe  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  conftituted,  and  the  contingencies 
which  it  IS  to  dc[>end :  but  let  Her  afford  us  a  real  fubftantial 
jhcient  aid  ;  one  adequate  to  the  conceflions.we  are  to  make— one 
Hi  for  Ireland  to  give,  and  worthy  of  Great-Britain  to  receive.” 

P  .  K.  4  '  “  '  Art. 
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Art.  20.  %Q  guard  Qgainjl  Mifreprefentation.  An  authentic 
ftatement  faithfully  extracted  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  appointed  by  his  Majefly  tor  the  confide  ration  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  intended  fyllcin  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Irejand.  To  \yhich  are  added,  obfervations  re- 
fulling  from  the  fadls  as  ftated  by  the  Committee.  Addrcffed  to 
the  merchants  and  ipanuf^iturer?  of  Great  Britain.  Debretr,  8vo. 
II.  1785. 

From  the  reports  of  the  committee  concerning  different  branchfs 
of  our  manufactures,  and  from  the  obfervations  of  the  author  of  the  I 
ilatement,  it  appears,  that  the  propdfed  fyliem  of  trade  with  Ircr 
land  includes  infinite  advantages,  in  the  moft  material  articles  of 
commerce,  to  that  kingdom,  over  Great  Britain. 

Art.  21.  General  Remarks  on  the  Brltijh  Fijheries.  By  i 
North  Briton.  Odtavo,  is.  Murray^  1784. 

Thefe  remarks  are  of  great  importance,  and  if  rightly  Improved, 
might  be  made  fubfervient  to  the  public  good.  From  them  we  learn  ^ 
that  a  very  great  fum  is  drained  from  the  capital  of  the  nation 
annually  for  the  article  of  fifh ;  that  the  moft  enormous  abufes  arc 
,  praftifed  by  the  monopolizers  of  fifh  for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  up 
the  price  of  their  comnsbdity  ;  and  that,  by  prudcrit  rcgulatiom, 
all  ranks  of  Britifh'  fubjcdls  might  eat  fifh,  and  tfie  public  interefl, 
in  various  ways  be  promoted. 

The  author  fhews  from  authentic  documents  that  a  fum  of 
270,5181.  has  been  drawn  from  the  port  of  London,  for  fifti  im¬ 
ported  in  foreign  veffelsfrom  February  3,  1783,  to  January  i,  1784,  i 
He  informs  us,  that  the  London  fiftimongers  artfully  have  their  fifli  i 
brought  alive  in  well-boats  to  Gruvelend  ;  where  they  He  to  fupply  | 
the  owners  from  town,  in  fuch  a  fpuring  proportion  only,  as  the  price 
thefe  monopolizing  dealers  determine  to  keep  their  filli  at  may  re- 
q^uire. — Even  the  boats  that  come  to  London  with  mackarel,  her¬ 
rings,  and  fprats,  when  too  many  arrive  atone  time  to  fuit  the  pur:  | 
pofes  of  the  fiftiermen,  they  are  known  to  fettle  among  themfelvcj 
what  boats  fhall  proceed  to  market,  and  how  many  (hall  return  to  fea. 
From  thofe  that  arc  thus  countermanded,  the  fifh  are  openly  thrown 
over-board  all  the  while  they  are  palling  down  the  river. 

Among  the  meafures  recommended  tor  reducing  the  price  of  fifli,  i 
and  improving  the  Britifh  Fifheries,  the  author  of  the  remarks  rc^ 
commends  the  cftablifhmcnt  of  fifh  markets,  whereby  a  concert 
among  the  London  fiflimongyrs  would  be  broken,  and  the  fiflieries 
•ncouraged  ;  the  abolition  of  feudal  flavery  which  yet  prevails  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent 
illcs  ;  and  the  employment  of  Dutchmen  to  teach  our  people  the 
oeconomy  of  catching,  curing^  and  falling  the  filh. 

Art.  22.  Potrticdl  Letters^  written  in  March,  and  Aprilf 
1784,  by  a  late  Member  of  Parliament,  is.  Bladon,  1785. 

The  letter  writer  is  a  great  enemy  to  fecret  influence,  and  ilhf- 
trates  its  deftru<ftivc  tendency  by  a  retrofpedt  of  former  reigns* 
But  he  juftly  obferves,  that  it  matters  not  whether  the  King  tlf* 
livers  hlmfelf  up  to  the  will  of  his  minifters,  or  is  over-awed  byth^ 

Jninifter’s  power.  Secret  influence  reigns  there,  where  no  co)*nlcis 
‘  ■  *  arc 
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arc  adnihted  but  thofc  of  a  few  felcftcd  perfons: — Such  was  the 
government  in  the  hai^ds  of  the  coalition,  which  they  mean  to  re-* 
vivc,  if  they  can  4gain  force  themfelves  into  office.  This  purpofe 
-nas  ^vowed  on  ^he  twenty -third  of  December,  iii  the  deb^ie  on  the 
^iblution  moved  by  Mr.  Baker.” 

Our  author  (hews  very  clearly,  that  fuch  exclufive  cabinets  as 
were  contended  for  by  the  coalifton,  are  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
Jiritlfli  conftitution ;  and  that  peers  have  a  right,  and  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  oft'er  advice,  on  critical  emergencies,  to  the  Sovereign^ 
r-But  ail  this  is  fo  obvioufly  true,  that  it  reauires  not  any  illuf- 
jration,  and  nothing  but  the  impudence  of  faction  could  ever  have 
controverted  it.  ... 

Art.  23.  claims  of  Britijh  S$amen^  to  a  more  equal 
dillribution  of  prize  money,  inconteftal»ly  aflerted.  With  a  plan 
for  its  more  equal  diftribution.  Moft  earnellly  recommended  to 
the  attentive  perufal  of  every  maritime  man  ;  whether  officer,  or 
common  lailor,  in  his  Majefty’s  or  the  mercantile  navy,  a'fubject 
.  of  the  Britifh  Empire.  By  a  mutilated  veteran.  London.  Oc-»- 
tavo  IS.  T.More,  178.5. 

"  The  hardQiips,  and  the  injufticc  which  feamcn  labour  undc^  in 
the  fervice  of  Great  Britain  are  very  great  and'numerous.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  whole  naval  fervice  more  iniquitous, than  the  mon* 
ftrous  inequality  in  the  diftribution  of  prize-money :  an  enormity 
which  this  veteran  endeavours  to  correct  by  propofing  a  more 
equal  mode  of  dlflribution,  and  earneftly  recommending  it,  with 
many  compliments  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

But  no  efforts  whatever  of  a  poor  failor  can  effex^t  a  reform,  which 
.[null  be  oppofed  by  men  of  high  rank  and .  great  political  con¬ 
nections. 

Art.  24,  An  anjwer  to  a  Jbort  EJfay  on  the  modes  of 
j  defence  beft  adapted  to  the  iituation  and  circumltances  of  this 
ifland.  OCtavo  as,  Almon,  1785. 

The  author  of  this  anfwer  generally  admits  the  faCfs,  and  the 
general  maxims  of  \yar  on  which  the  author  of  the  fhort  effay  rea- 
Ibns,  but,  by  fpme  dillinCbons  or  other,  and  fuppofitions  of  what 
might  be  poffibly  undertaken  and  accomplifhed  by  an  enemy,  en¬ 
deavours  to  evade  his  conclufions.  The  arguments  contained  in 
the  aqfwcr,  however  they  may  puzzle  and  keep  up  a  difpute,  do  nor, 
to  an  ordinary  capacity,  and  a  mind  not  converfant  in  militarv 
•(Fairs,  carry  fo  .  much  weight  and  conviction  with  them  as  thole 
that  are  urged  in  the  fhort  eflay.  Some  of  them  appear  abfurd 
and  trifling.  As  an  argument  of  alarm,  it  is  faid,  that  the  “  Britidi 
forces,  have  (not  reduced)  but  attacked  Vigo,  and  belicged  Cadiz 
and  Toulon,”  The  writer  of  the  anfwer  objects  to  the  author  of 
the  effay  that  he  writes  chart  de  pais  for  carte  du  pays.  • 

The  matters  in  difpute  between  thefe  writers  we  refer  to  the 
geotlcmeiv  of  the  military  profeffion.  Thus  much,  however,  we 
BWy  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  in  the  pamphlet  under  review  there 
Ijpp^ars  tQ  us  to  be  not  a  little  of  both  petulance  and  puerility. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
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Art.^  25.  .7he  Pltuacl\  or  a  Poctko-Political  Hiftorv  of 
Williiim  the  iVcond,  in  five  cantos,  by  'i'imothy  Twifling*,  Kf-.j. 
•  Hiitorio^rapher  to  the  Pitt  -Admimfiiation.  Dedicated  to  the 
Reverend  George  PrcttymaD,  D.  D.  4to.  3s.  Jarvis,  1785. 
There  is  a  kinxt  of  uniform  chara(^ter  that  runs  through  what  rhe 
author  calls  the  Pocticd-Political  pert’ormances  of  the  prel'cnt  day, 
that  would- almoft  tempt  ’ us  lo  believe  that  rh-ey  are  all  the  produc¬ 
tion  of -one  pen.  '  It  may  at  firfi  fight  indeed  aj^pear  rather  incredi¬ 
ble,  that  a  tingle  genius  lhould;be'lo"iuiboundewily  prolific.-  For  our- 
felvrs,  however,  wo  have  got  over  this  bbjeftion,  and*entcrtaia  lb 
high  an  opinion  of  this  gentleman  behind  tlie  curtain,  of  this,  if 
wc  iray  be  permitted  the  metaphor,  l/a*/s  in  Kelaer\  that  wt  ar- 
pcrfctl’.rly  faiisfied  that  what  w^as  impradicable  to  any.  other  man  be 
has  actually  performed;  To  adapt  hb  own  poetry  to  our  fenti- 
fnenu,  which  may  be  done  vvithotu  any -great  injury  either  to  the 
found  or  the  fenle,  -  •  •  -«  ,• 

‘f  You  muft  not  think  to  gull  us, 
r  .  .  I  fwcar  by  my  great  father’s  pate  ' 

You  hold  no  fccond  place  of  ftate  ' 

-j4ut:Cayar^  Sir^  auf 

Wc  have  frequently  felt  no  fmall  degree  of  pleafure  in  bringing 
together  the  IcMttercd  perforrrumces  of  the  fame’  genius,  and  furm- 
ing  from  them  a  colleCifced  opinion  of  his  abilities.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  willing  to  afford  the  Taihe  pleafure  to  our  readers,  though  our 
memory  enables  us'to  do  if  very- imperfectly.  •  Someofihe  perform¬ 
ances  of  our  author  are  a^s  follow.  ' 

T  he  State  Coath  in  the  mire*  The'  Politleal  SquaihUy  iy  Nicholas 
^either  Sitlc.  TheTimes^  or  liberty  and >Ro aft  Beef.  Chriftmas  Tair^ 
for  thf  Kfitertainment  of  the  young  Miniftry..  The  Foui  th  Sarire  of 
Perfeus^  ,or  ajfrokcn  head  far  the  Pevie^vrrs.-  Puddicomke^s  Onts, 
Cadv^jalUrianP^legieSm-  The  Death  of  Sir  Barnard  Turner^  ‘Kidghi, 
%he  Fncomlum^  or  Uranhr^  Prince-  of  If'ates.  '  Billy  Braff.  "Tht 
H’^ar  of  the  H  igs.  A  Political  Pfaht  for  the  Serfidce  of  the  Vear^ 
1785.  The  Stone  Cofttn^  or  a  Ne  w  IFay  of  making  Lonte.  -  The  Haj' 
tiniad.  The  StroUiad* .  The  Breinjh  iad^  The  Bee^  the  Lion^  and 
the  Ajs^  tfc.  i€c.  Ishc.  tsfe.  hfc. 

•Art.*  26.  Pi  obationary  Odes,  by  the  various  Candidates  for 
the  Otiicc  of  Poet  Laureat  to  his  M.  jefty,  in  the  Room  ot  VVil- 
.  liam  Whitehead,  Efq.  deccafed.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Ridgway, 

There  is  in  this  })ciforniance  a  knack  of  low  humour  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  caricature  of  mimicry,  that  for  a  moment  deceives  us  into  an 
opinion  of  the  abilities  of  the  author.'  And  indeed,  however  a  cy¬ 
nic  might  decide  upon  the  point,  after  mature  deliberation,  it  m.iit 
At  leaft  be  granted  that  the  a*uthor  very  fiiccefsfully  exerts  the  ti* 
lent  of  making  us  laugh,  and  if  as  has  been  very  confidently  aliert- 
cd,  every  time  that  we  laugh  adds  fomething  to  our  health,  andtbf 
period  of  our  exigence,  he  deferv'es  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  bcae- 
faftor  of  the  human  race.  We  fliail  extract  at  random  a  fpecinien 

of  this  forf  ia  order  to  convey  to  our  readers  aa  idea  of  the  merits 

of 
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of  tills  compilation.  The  piffa^^e  then  which  we  hare  opened  is  the 
K‘t^inning  of  the  prohationaiy  ode  of  Mr.  Pepper  Arden,  his  Mar 
jciVv^s  •  Attorney -Gcnerkl.  •  * 

»  fyDl7Ey  myMule!^ — /W/Vr Vis  thy  lyre  !• 

The  praifes  to  m77r/7,  which  rules  cf  require  ! 

; thou,  0\\.  Clio !  Mule  divine,  •  •  . 

.  And'belf  of  all  the  C<>//>/c77  Nine, 

Mu  ft  plead  my  caufe  !  Great  H.stfielo^s  Cecil,  bids  me  fing,— 
The  tulleft,  fitteft  man,  to  walk  before  the  King!’ 

Art.  27.  Poetical  PForks  of  David  Garrick;  Efq.  now  firft 
coUfcied  into  two  Volumes,  with  explanatory  Notes.  i2nio.  73^ 
K,carlley,  1785. 

*  The;  merit  of  tMr.  Garrick’s  prologues  and  epilogues,  and  the 
reft  of  his  extemporary  poetry  is  well  known.  The  editor  of  the 
prefent  compilation  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  induftriems  and 
/iccurate  in-  the  co^kiitlon  of  his  materials.  We  muft,  hoT\’’evcr, 
obferre,  that  in  a  lift  of  Mr.  Garrick\  dramatic  works  p’*efixed  to 
the  publication,  the  comedy  of  Bon  Ton,  which  has  univerfally 
been  afciil>ed'to  this  author,  and  is  a  performance  of -theatrical  no¬ 
toriety,  is  totally  omitted.  The  reputation  of  this  immortal  and 
incomparable  aftor,  will  probably  receive  little  addition  from  any 
of  the  pieces  contained  in  thefe  volumes.  They  may,  however, 
furnifli  the  man  of  the  world  with  a  fpccies  of  idle  amufement,  and 
the  bookfcller  with  a  fuui  of  money  in  aid  of  his  daily  difourie- 
inents.  ,*’•  ‘  ''  / 

'  Art  2S.  7^ke  Ob fequies  of  , Demetrius  PoUorcetes:  A  poem. 
By  Anne  Francis,  author  of  a  poetical  tranllation  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  4to.  IS.  6d.  Dodfley,  London;  Berry  and  Chafe, 
Ncnvich,’ 1 785.  -  ‘ 

Some  fancy,  tolerable  number?,  much  imitation,  and  w'ant  of 
judgement  conftitutc  the  charader  of  this  irregular. (Ihall  we  call  it) 
lyric  performance.^  "  The  aiTihor  has  throughout  had  Dryden’s  ini¬ 
mitable  ode  in  view',  and  the  comparifon  the  reader  is  hence  led 
to  draw  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  this  poem.  The  imitation,  and 
want  of  judgement  of  the  tvriter  will  be  confirmed  by  her  defeription 
of  the  death  of  Demetrius.’  - 

“  He  comes !  he  comes !  grim  Death  fevere  ! 

He  fliakes,  he  fhakes  the  ebon  fpear  ! 

The  monarch  meets  the  dart,' 

**  It  rankles  in  his  heart : 

“  He  droops,  be  falls! 

“  He  groans,  he  cries. 

He  rolls  his.  eves 
In  torturing  pain 
For  aid  he  calls, 

‘‘  In  vain  !  in  vain  !  in  vain ! 

Life’s  powers  decay; 

“  He  finks  aw^ay  ; 

**  He  dies  1  he  dies !  he  dies  !  .  '  ,  . 

•  In  afhes  here  your  vanquifh’d  monarch  fee! 

V  ’Tis'all  he  is,  and  all  the  proud  Ihall  be.’f 
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Wc  arc  firft  of  all  lold  that  the  monarch  mcets^^  the  dart  of 
4jcath  ;  this  fuits  the  chara^er  of  the  warrior:  but  this  boldnefs  14 
of  lliort  duration,  we  find  him  afterwards,  groanivg^  cailhi^ 

for  and  making  a  moll  un-heroic  exit  indeed.  The  repetirioa 
of  ‘‘  in  vain,”  and  “  he  dies”  was  perhaps  thought  to  be  an  im. 
provement  on  the  **  fallen,  fall’n,  &c,  of  Dryden  ;  as  a  cei  tuin 
tragic  author,  from  the  fuccefs  which  attended  the  introducing  a 
mother  and  child  upon  the  llage,  conceived  he  fliould  douhU  the 
pathos  by  the  introduction  of  two  children.  Perhaps  it  w  as  thought 
unneceflary  to  notice  from  whence  tfic  lad  line  of  the  extract  is 
taken,  as  the  line  itfclf  isfo  well  known. 

Art.  29.  Poetical  Trijies.  Written  on  various  fubjefts* 
ferious  and  comic,  ’  By  Edward  Trapp  Pilgrim,  Efq.  is.  6d. 
Debrett,  1785. 

Mr.  Pilgrim  docs  not  ‘‘  afpire  to  folld  fame.”  He  gives  hjs  pro- 
duClions  as  bagatelles^  and  means  that  they  fbould  be  confide  red 
only  in  that  light.  The  two  fliort  poems  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Johnlbn,  the  one  ferious,  and  the  other  comic,  will  be  no  unU-^ 
voufable  fpecimen  of  the  author's  talents. 

On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Sami  Johnfpn. 

When  borne  to  heav'n,  the  mufe’s  arms  between, 

Had  I,  gre^t  Johnfon,  thine  Eliftia  been, 

Eager  thy  mantle  I  had  caught,  and  then, 

Infcrib'd  a  Johnfpn’s  fame  with  Johnfon’s  pen! 

*  But  now,  I  dare  not,  impious,  touch  thy  flirine. 

With  diction  rude,  or  with  uphallowM  line  ; 

Yet  though  to  filence  aw’d,  with  grief  fincere. 

The  infant  mufe  (hall  think,  and  drop  a  tear !  . 

On  the  numerous  Rpitaphs^  &c.  •written  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Samuel  I 
JohnfoHy  a  Man  in  his  life  Time  critically  nice  in  point  of  Lift 
rature* 

‘  When  Gulliver  lay  prpne  on  ground. 

The  Lilliputians  throng’d  around  ; 

Unnumber’d  was  the  hod  that  ran, 

All  o’er  the  great  gigantic  man ! 

So  Johnfon,  now  to  earth  laid  down, 

A  fccond  Gulliver  is  known  ; 

'  The  Lilliputiap  poets  pour. 

Around  his  corpfe  in  numbers  more 
'  Than  e’er  on  paper  fcrawl'd  before! 

See  one,  ParnalTus’g  flax  entwiues. 

And  binds  him  flrongly  down  with  lines  • 

Others  their  bells  poetic  jingle. 

And  drive  the  Dolor’s  cars  to  tingle : 

But  O !  take  head,  ye  fons  of  Thumb, 

Nor  come  fo  nc^  to  meet  your  doom  ’; 

For  fliould  your  noife  be  foraewhat  louucr, 

He’ll  wake,  and  grind  you  all  to  powder !’ 

Elevation,  polifli  and  correftnefe  are,  for  the  mod  part,  wanting 
in  the  ferious  pieces  of  this  collcCllon,  and  the  point  of  Mr.  Pil¬ 
grim’s  epigrams  depends  upon  a  pun.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
gur  bard  appears  to  be  more  favoured  by  Thalia  than  Mclpomerx. 

NATIONAL 


National  Affairs. 

N  A  T  I O  N  A  L  A  F  F  A  I  R  S, 

For  AUGUST,  1785. 

^  IRELAND. 

AS  avarice  Is  not  the  only  pallion  which  governs  Individuals,  {o 
neither  is  it  the  only  pulfion  which  governs  nations.  Revenge, 
ambition,  the  love  of  glory,  a  fatiety  of  tranquillity  and  eafe, 
a  rcftlefs  cagernefs  for  Intrigue,  birftle,  and  a<5tion  :  thefe,  though 
not  fo  Heady  principles  as  the  love  of  gain,  are  often  more  pow¬ 
erful.  ’Were  a  regard  to  what  is  commonly  called  intereft  the 
foie  motive  of  human  conduft,  the  determinations  of  men,  in  any 
given  circumftances  might  be  reduced,  pretty  nearly  to  arithme¬ 
tical  calculation.  But  the  principles  and  palfions  which  govern 
our  actions  are  various,  and,  like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  may 
be  mixed  and  combined  in  an  infinity  of  forms.  The  human  foul  is 
too  fubtle  and  and  elaftic  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
foning.  It  is  a  perfeft  Proteus.  It  alTumcs  a  thoufand  lliapes, 
and  mocks  the  politician's  addrefs,  and  eludes  his  grafp'. 

But,  if  there  be  a  nation  under  heaven  that  is  Icfs  governed  by 
the  views  of  intereft  than  another,  and  concerning  whole  conduct  K 
%  more  difficult  to  form  any  certain  prefage,  it  is  Ireland.  Commerce 
with  luxur)^  effeminacy,  and  artifice  in  her  train,  has  not  yet  re¬ 
duced  the  Irifli  nation  to  the  habits  and  ideas  of  mere  manufaftur- 
ers  and  fliop-keepers.  The  impreflions  of  national  character  among 
that  people  are  yet  ftrong  and  prominent.  They  arc  remarkable  for 
&  gaiety  of  difpoiition,  a  livelinefs  of  fancy,  which  far  outftrippihg 
the  (low  pace  of  underftanding,  is  apt  to  miftake  a  fudden  and 
tranfient  glance,  for  the  whole  of  an  objeft  ;  a  plentiful  fourcc  of 
merriment  to  others. and  -  to  thcmfelves;  It  is  thought  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  fettlers  in  Ireland  came  from  Spain, ^ and  that  they  imported 
with  them,  and  ftill  retain  the  chearfulnefs  *  the  vivacity,  the  love 
of  idlenefs,  and  of  arms,  which  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  that 
delicious  country.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Irifli  people  do  certainly,  at 
the  prefent  moment  retain  a  conliderable  portion  of  both  the  dignity 
and  the  barbarifm  which  diftinguifh  the  earlier  periods  of  fociety. 
Amongft  them  we  find  the  jovial  cxcefs  of  the  ancient  hofpitality. 
Amongtt  them  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  though  opprelfed  with 
poverty,  is  ftill  refpeftable and,  on  the  whole.  It  is  deemed  better 
to  bear  arms,  even  in  foreign  fervice,  than  toamafs  a  fortune  behind  a 
•ountcr.  As  the  Irifli  gentlemen  are  ambitious  of  military  reputation, 
^d  acquire  it ;  fothe  common  people  have  their  fights  and  encoun¬ 
ters  at  fairs  and  funerals  and  other  public  meetings.  This  turbiilen- 
t’y  of  difpoiition  in  the  lower  ranks  is,  in  fa6t,  a  kind  of  imitation 
of  that  point  of  honour  which  is  fudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,  and 
which,  among  the  higher  orders,  finds  no  expiation  for  injury  or 


*  In  Spain  there  arc  different  nations,  of  whom  the  Caftilians  only 
ftatelincfs  and  referve.  The  other  nations,  as  mioht  be  ex- 
pocted  in  a  warm  and  genial  climate  arc  lively  even  to  extravagance. 

•  affront 
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affront  biitin  Wood.  Among  the"  q(ui lines  that  diffinguifli  the  ear¬ 
lier  periods  of  fociety  we  may  rank  that  quick  tranlition  from  on; 
paiTion  to  another,  .that  fudden  change  of  refolution,  that  reftleilneii 
and  iinpctuolity  of  temper,  wlii’fh  equally  avoids  the  reltraints  of  in. 
duftry,  and  the  languor  of  ino^upatioii ;  and  which  a6fs  not  fo 
much  from  plan  as  from  impuhe.  ...  .  ,  ’ 

This  brave  but  turbulent  and  volatile  people  had  for  ages  groan¬ 
ed,  and  dften  hidedully  howded  under  the  opprellions  of  the  Eng. 
Hill.  *  A  fit  opportunity  was  prefented :  they  quickly  began  gradi;. 
ally  to  aflert  their  independence  :  hope  of  redrefs*  inflamed  a  fpirk 
of  rclentment  :  one  conceilion,  by  inviting  demands,  led  to  anot 
ther :  the  elafticity  of  the  Irifli  fpirit  was  in  proportion  to  its  for¬ 
mer  compfcffion,  ♦  -  . 

It  was  when  the  Irifli  nation,  was  in  this  temper,  when  they 
found  a  more  delicious  gratification  in  humbling  the  pride,  than  they 
would  have  done  by  fliafing  the  wealth  of  England,  that  the  Bri- 
tifli  Adminitlration  thought  proper  to  appeal  to  their  venality  frera 
their  ambition,  and  to  make  an  attempt  to  flip  a  fliadow  of  fove: 
reignty  over  a  people  proudly  walking  and  glorying  in  nfewdy  acquir¬ 
ed  liberty.  It  was  abundantly  evident  that  no  co^icelfion  that  Eng¬ 
land  could  make,  would  fatisfy  Ireland,  if  it  fiiould  be  fliort  or 
abfolute  independence.  The  commercial  advantages  offered,  were 
undoubtedly  lufticient  to  have  allure<l  them  to  concord,  if  commercid 
advantage  had  been  all  they  contended  for.  Even  the  famous  fourfb 
propofition,  which  feemed  to  threaten  a  refumption  of  the  legilla- 
tive  rights  of  Ireland,  was  foftened  and  explained  away  by  Mr. 
Orde,  who,  plainly-  told  the  Irifli  Parliament  that  they  wouM 
not  be  bound  by  that,  nor  by  any  other  of  the  propofitions  any 
longer  than  they  pleal'cd.  This  w  as  an  iiilinuatioa  that  the  whola 
proceedings  rcfpei^ting  a  commercial  eflablifhment  were  nothing  elfc 
than  a  farce  intended  to  amufe  the  people,  for  the  prefent,  with  an 
appearance  of  bufinefs,  and  of  a  tendency  towards  harmony  and  good 
agreement.  But  the  point  which  it  is  our  cbjedl  at  prefent,  toil: 
luftrate,  is,  that  it  W’as  impoliiic  to  keep  alive  and  irritate  the  ani- 
mofity  of  Ireland,  by  any  commercial  or  other  treaty  at  the  prefent 
hionient; 

.  Counfeli  ought  not,  indeed,  fiich  is  the  intricacy  of  human  af; 
fairs!  to  be  judged  of  always  by  the  event:  nor  do  we  judge  of  thf 
M i niff er’s  conduct,  in  the  prefent  queftion,  by  this  ftiuidard.  A 
flight  infpectiph  ot  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  monthly  fpccuh- 
tion  will  fatisfy  every  perfqn  that  w^e  uniformly  maintained  ihc  opi: 
nion,  that  there  w^as  fomething  in  the  prefent  fpirit.  of  the  Inlli 
nation  that  w^as  hot  to  be  managed  by  courtfliip  :  and  that  there  was 
no  medium  between  force  arid  leaving  them  to  themfelves. 

The  propofitions  are  now  withdrawn  :  blit' the  manner  in  which 
they  were  brought  forth  and  preiied  on  the  acceptance  ot  the 
nation,  amounts  to  a  ftrong  and  formal  recognition  of  their  indepen' 
cTcnce.  However,  the  wifeft  ffep  in  the  whole  proceedings 
under  review  was  the  withdrawing  of  a  propofal  that  wa.s  enr-’^' 
tered  with  fuch  hoftile  oppofitiom  And,  in  general,  the  pru*..cnce 
and  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  have  hitherto  been  more  apparent  when  he 
■■  4  ■  ,  abandciici 
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ibaiidoncd  than  when  he  ur^ed  his  projects;  when*  he  followed, 
than  when  he  led  ;  when  be  sealed  to  uv^t,  chan  w  hen  he  a^^^cd. 

It  now  remains  tor  England  to  endeavour  to  prohr,  if  Ihecan,  bv 
the  experience  ol  her  lollies.  Let  her  not  pretend  to  move  mom* 
than  file  can  weild,  or  grafp  at  more  than  flie  can  hold,  on  the  one 
hand’:  nor  be  fo  much  dcj^relled  by  her  difappoimment  in  under*-, 
takings  that  are  impracVicabley  tis  to  defpi^ir  ol  accomp Hilling  what* 
plainly  lies  within  the  fphere  ot  her  power.  The  Ipirit  of  Ireland* 
fo  powertiilly  roufed  will  not  fuddcnly  fubfide,  and  the  turn  it 
lhall  rake,  the  object  to  which  it  diall  be  direi^ted  is  a  matter  of  etjual 
cnriolity  and  am  certainty.  It  is  not  impollibl^  but  that,  the  artci> 
tlonsof  the  Irifn,  may  loon  return  in  a  Itrong  current  towards  Eng-» 
land.  It  they  fiiould  not,  and  that  a  fpirit  of  anlmofity  fliould . 
continue,^  it  is  evident  that  the  mofi  fagacious  politician  can  do  no 
other  than  one  or  other  of  thefe  three  things :  either  to  leave  A 
wholly  to  the  coolling  operation  of  time  ;  or,  i.  to  divert  it,  if 
pjliihie,  to  other  objer^'ts ;  or,  3.  to  refitt  it. 

If  the  ardour  ol  Ireland  fhould  continue,  without  •  being  mif- 
chicvoiis,  it  w;ould  be  w’iidoiii  to  fuf&r  it  to  evaporate  in  toailliig  tfie 
Tolmiteers  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  If  it  Ihould  threaten  mil- 
chief,  an  enlightened  and  mafleVly  politician,  armed  with  the  legi- 
llativc  authority  and  power  ol  Great-Britain,  and  a  very  powerful 
intereft  in  Ireland  might,  perhaps,  find  means  of  diverting  it  rt>' 
other  objects  either  of  peace  or  war.  As  it  is  calicr  to  give  a  new 
direction  to  a  body  in  motion  than  to  move  it  ;  fo  it  is  alfo  ealier 
to  give  it  a  new  direi^ion  than  to  rellorc  and  fix  it  in  a  ftate  of  rclL* 
In  aneient  as  wiell  as  in  modern  times*  we  read  of  political  princes 
managing  and  turning  the  fpirit  ol  aliembiics  and  w^hole  nations  of* 
men.  In  England  we  ikid  little  in  our  politics  of  either  philofophv 
or  common  fenfe  :  but  a  great  dcHl  of  cunning  nnd  corruption.* 
Indc,  with  lluency  ot  fpeech  k*em-the  only  ingredients  neccllai  v, 
ui  theie  times,  in  the  compofition  of  an  Englifh  Statefinan; 

But,  ifanlmolity  Ihould  break  forth  into  violence,  and  difeontents 
into  open  holHlities^then  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  nation  is  not  yet 
fo  limk  either  in  fpirit  or  in  power,  as  longer  to  fit  ftill  in  a  Hate 
of  ftupid  inaeftion.  By  violence  and  hofiilitv  v\e  do  not  uitderfiand 
war  and  bloodflied  only :  but  treaties  of  commerce  or  of  alliance 
with  powers  hofiile  to  Oreat-Britiiin ;  non-importation  agreements,*- 
and  law’s  prohibitory  ol  Englifh  manufactures;  a  rcpulle  of  our 
iihermen  from  the  ftations  fitreft  for  the  fifbetics,  ike.  &c. 

The  Arrot  ol  the  French  Ring  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
Englilh  goods  into  France,  coinciding  in  time  with  the  propoiitions 
I  for  a  commercial  lyficni  between  the  BritiQi  Ifics,  cannot  fall  to  fix 
ihe  atieniidn  of  all  Europe  as  well  as  of  the  Britifh  Cabinet.  Let 
Ireland  maintain  hCf  fight  to  a  frre  trade  with  all  the  world,  and  let 
Iraiice  exclude 'Biitifii  goods  with  the  one  hand,  while  flic  receives 
iHe  manufactures  of  Ireland  with  the  ether,  and  the  fevercit  blow^  is 
druck  that  was  ever  aimed  againft  the  profperity  and  the  pQwer  of 
^ngland.  For  with  fucli  inviting  markets  before  their  eyes  as  the 
ocminions  and  dependencies  ot  all  the  branches  of  the  Houfe  of 
“ouibbn,  cri’cr  and  above  other  imirkets,  manuL^lures  would  doubt- 
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lefs  quickly  migrate  from  England  to  Ireland#  And  tbls  rto  JouU 
is  the  very  object  that  the  Court  of  Vcrfailles  has  in  view. 

Should  Ireland  throw  herfclf  into  the  protection  of  France,  oneol 
the  moft  finguiar  fccncs  would  be  dilpLiyed  that  was  ever  exhibited 
amidlt  allthc  viciflitudes  of  contending  nations.  -  The  Irifli  proic- 
ibnts,  who  owe  all  their  wealth,  power,*  and  confequence,  as  well 
tf  their  laws  and  civil  conflitution  to  England,  defying  their  patrons 
on  the  one  hand,  and  flill  maintaining  their  ufurpations  on  a  nation 
on  the  othef,  whom  their  patrons  enabled  them  to  bring  under  their 
fubjcClion  :  and  fupported,  too,  by  a  power  which,  at  the  end  of  the 
lalt  century  appeared  in  arms  on  the  fide  of  the  opprefied  nation 
united  to  themlelvcs  by  the  band  of  religion.  Will  the  French  fup- 
port  the  Irilh  proteftants  in  oppofition  to  the  great  body  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  or,  is  it  polTible  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  who  for  centuries  have  perfilFed  in  their  claims,  will  aban¬ 
don  them  on  an  occafion  which  invites  them  to  enforce  them  ?  With 
regard  to  the  matter  of  right,  the  pretenfions  of  the  Irifli  Proteftants 
*rc  abfurd  and  a  mockery  of  all  morality.  If  they  may  juftly  main¬ 
tain  authority  over  the  Irifli  Catholics  whom  they  ftrippcd  of  their 
poiTefiions,  another  nation  may  exifi  that  may  claim  authority  over 
them*  Can  they  lay  to  the  antient  Irifli  with  any  aCt  of  juftice, 
**  we  will  keep  faft  hold  of  our  ufurpations  on  you,  we  will  retain 
aM  the  authority  of  government ;  but  we  will  fliakc  off  all  depen¬ 
dency  on  that  government  which  gave  us  power  to  opprefs  you  ?’* 
If  fuch  a  whimfical  fituation  fliould  ever  be  realized,  the  world  might 
fee  the  EngUfh  colonifts  in  Ireland  ranged  under  the  flandard  of 
France,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  reclaiming  their  loft  patrimony 
under  the  aufpices  and  banners  of  England. 

While  the  politicianis  led  to  contemplate  this  confufed  and  ferment¬ 
ing  (icene  from  curiofity,  or  from  intereft,  there  is  many  a  ftupid  foul 
in  England,  that  knows  not  how  to  pals  time  away,  that  promifes 
Eimfelf  no  little  amufement  from  bloody  battles  both  at  fea  and  laud, 
and  thefe  top,  at  no  great  diftance. 

GERMANY. 

The  reftlefnefs  of  the  Emperor,  who  is  conftantly  armed  but  who 
never  fights  has,  as  yet,  reaped  no  other  fruit  of  all  his  niighty 
preparations  than  a  few  immaterial  concefiions  from  the  Dutch : 
while  he  has  provoked  a  confederacy  againft  him  of  German  Princes 
connefted  in  defenfivc  and  offenfive  alliance  by  the  King  of  PrulTia. 
.This  confederacy  the  aged  monarch  will  leave  after  his  death,  ass 
bulwark  of  that'  liberty  which  he  protected  in  his  life. 
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